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It’s Built To Last. The 
ActionLaser I will stand up to 
year after year of heavy action. 
Its two-year warranty is the 
longest of any printer in its 
class. On top of that, you can 


call our 800 number for free 


technical support. 





It's Easy To Use. Even if you've never used a laser printer SS 
before, you'll be up and printing in no time. The user [x TION LASER 
4 


manual—written especially for first time users—is clear, ) How a Laser i agl works: 


concise and helpful. And to make things even easier, this 


Introducin 
The Pertec 
Introduction 
lo Laser 
Printing. 


fyou're ready for your first laser printer, but don’t quite know 

where to begin, the new Epson’ ActionLaser™ II is a very 
comfortable place to start. 

It offers all the practical features you'll need to stand out 
on paper. Like impeccable print quality. A control panel that 
makes operation a snap. And the security of a generous two- 
year warranty. All at a price that makes laser printing more 
affordable than ever. 

Oh, there’s one more reason why it makes perfect sense to 
make the ActionLaser II your first laser. It comes from the first 


name in printers. Epson. 
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It’s Very Affordable. The ActionLaser II is a lot more laser for a lot less. 
More speed. More paper handling capabilities. More room to grow. More 
of the things you need to be productive—now and well into the future. EPSON 
Waar You 
SHOULD 
Know BEroné 
Its Our Free Booklet. Epson wrote the book on computer printing. \ Buyine A 


Now we've written the book on buying your first laser. Read it and } LASER PRINTER 
a Cn 


you'll be laser sharp in minutes. For a free copy, and the name of the 


Epson dealer nearest you, call 800-289-3776, ext. 1000. 








OU’RE NOT JOHN DOE. WHY DRIVE HIS CAR? Acar isn't just something you 
drive. It's something you wear. The Mazda MX-3 is a new sports coupe for those of us whod never 
be seen driving a beige cardigan. Instead of making a car that everyone would like, Mazda engi- 
neers made a car that a few people will love. # So what’ to love about the MX-3? For a start, its the only car 
of its kind with smooth V6 power. And suspension that lets it change direction quicker than a politician in 
an election year. # Plus a fold-down rear 
seat that is widely rumored to be more 
spacious than some Manhattan studio 
apartments. # These are just a few of the 
reasons you might love the new Mazda 


MX-3. But if it’s not for you, that’s okay. 
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It's not for John Doe, either. 


THE MAZDA MX-3 GS 
The only 1.8L, 24-valve V6 in its class. Plus 4-wheel 
independent suspension and disc brakes (ABS optional). 
And a 36-month/50,000-mile limited warranty 
with no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” 
protection. See your dealer for details. 
So where do you find one? 
Call 1-800-639-1000. 


© 1991 Manda Monoe of Amatice, tne IT JUST FEELS RIGHT.” 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


hose of us in the business of 

putting words and pictures on 
paper are frequently reminded of 
the strong reactions that readers 
have to the stories we publish. A 
story in TIME might prompt a read- 
er to fire off a letter to our editors, 


charity,” he notes. “But almost no one turned us down.” Over 
several months LaBell enlisted the help of more than 200 art 
dealers, museum directors and artists, who donated work to 
be sold, including Annie Leibovitz, 
Roy Lichtenstein, Robert Rausch- 
enberg and Claes Oldenburg. To 
eliminate administrative costs, La- 
Bell persuaded everyone from cata- 
log photographers to an insurance 
company to give their services to 
the project, dubbed “Art for Chil- 
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dren’s Survival.” 

LaBell’s efforts culminated in a 
benefit auction last Sep- 
tember at Sotheby’s in New 
York City that raised al- 
most $250,000, Funds from 
the auction have been di- 
rected to relief and devel- 
opment projects in nine 
countries, which will help 
thousands of children. 

“I’m a firm believer in 
the idea that one person 
can make a difference,” 
says LaBell, who is compelling evidence for that argument. 
While we can claim no part of LaBell’s success, we are proud to 
have played a small role in providing his motivation. 


call a Congressman or, in the case 
of Paul LaBell, do something aston- 
ishing and profound. A New York 
City print publisher, LaBell makes 
his living surrounded by images 
meant to stir the emotions. But that 
didn’t prepare him for photogra- 
pher Michael Springer’s picture of 
starving Sudanese in our Dec. 5, 
1988, issue. 

“They were so thin they looked 
like Giacometti sculptures—tiving 
stick figures,” LaBell recalls. “The 
photograph so haunted me that I 
decided I wanted to do something about it.” Marrying his 
pledge to his profession, he came up with a plan to organize a 
charity art auction for the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

Once UNICEF agreed to the idea, LaBell went to work on 
winning the support of the art world, expecting a tough sell. 
“Artists are constantly asked to give time, effort and artwork to 
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publisher LaBell into a philanthropist 


“I'm a firm believer in the idea 
that one person can make a 
difference.” 

















THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE’ 
TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 


Bom lenses—so convenient to wear...so inconvenient to clean! The FDA found 
the risk of eye damage to be significantly reduced by proper lens 

care. The Clensatron™, developed specifically to minimize problems of ¢ 
lens care, is clinically proven to offer contact lens wearers an alterna- 
tive to the traditional, “finger-rubbing” method which can easily 
scratch or tear lenses. Revolving at a rate of 300 cycles per minute, it 
thoroughly scrubs both sides of both lenses in just two minutes, 
removing protein deposits and other contaminants that may damage 
your eyes. The New York Times recently reported that extended-wear 
lenses should also be removed and cleaned on a daily basis in order to 
prevent infection. Works with hard, soft and gas-permeable lenses. Compact 
enough for travel, the Clensatron uses two AA batteries. AC adaptor included; 
UL listed. Mfr.'s 1-yr. ltd. warranty. $59.95 #2680. Starter/travel kit (for soft 
lenses only) lets you start using your Clensatron immediately! Includes 
Barnes-Hind solutions and water resistant bag to keep your Clensatron and 
all solutions in place whether you're travelling or at home. $19.95 #3200. 


‘THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 
© DEPT. TMEZ511; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 

+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, 
code number, and quantity of each item 

*Total the amount, add shipping, handling and insurance (see table) 
Make check or money order payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 

+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full 
account number, expiration date and signature 


Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, 
please call (614) 794-2662. 
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800-872-5200 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS - CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


«Microprocessor for optimum 
cleaning eflectiveness. 


$40.....$ 5.95 
$50....$ 6.95 
$70....$ 8.95 
$100 ...$11.95 
$150 $14.95 
$200 ...$16.95 
$250 ..$ 19.95 
$250 ..$21.95 


NO RISK 30-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 


©1991 251 ADVERTISEMENT 


Up to 
$40.01 to 
$50.01 to 
$70.01 to 
$100.01 to 
$150.01 to 
$200.01 to 
Over 


*High impact ABS 
plastic casing. 


*Uses 2 AA baltenes 
for trave! 


*High torque motor 
produces 300 cycles/mncte. 





THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Its a mellow song,a good friend, 
a laid back night. 


It’s Southern Comfort: 
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MAN OF THE YEAR 


“CNNisa 
telephone party 
line to the 
‘global village.’ ” 


Boye Lafayette De Mente 
Paradise Valley, Ariz. 





TIME magazine is to be congratulated 
for naming Ted Turner as 1991's Man of 
the Year [Jan. 6]. Turner's Cable News 
Network not only brings news from the 
world to the U.S., and news from the 
whole world to the whole world, but it 
brings it repeatedly. 

Zuria F. Austin 
Austin 


In a year of history-shattering change, 
your choice of Turner staggers the mind. 
Though CNN’s news coverage is impressive, 
it tends to reduce history to a soap opera. 

The Rev. Scott E. Hoezee 
Fremont, Mich. 


Surely you jest—Turner over Yeltsin, 
Gorbachev, Schwarzkopf, Powell, Ander- 
son? Turner’s only commendable act was 
taking Jane out of California! 

Arlene Rick 
Covina, Calif. 


In light of all the depressing news 
about the economy and business, it is en- 
couraging that the success of Turner and 
CNN have proved that American entrepre- 
neurship is still alive and well. 

Yale W. Yager 
Clinton, Ind. 


Bravo! Bravo! Bravo! I think Turner 
should get the Nobel Prize for the same 
reasons he’s your Man of the Year! 

Sammy Cahn 


Beverly Hills 


Ted who? 
Oren W. Bryant 
Tucson 


Your report “Inside the World of 
CNN” did not mention the excellent news 
program that CNN provides to schools at 
no cost. CNN Newsroom, a 15-minute 
broadcast geared to students, is provided 
daily and can be taped for teachers to use 
at their convenience. Thanks, CNN, for 
making teaching a lot easier. 

A Dorothy Simons, Librarian 
State College Area High Sc hool/North 
State College, Pa. 


CNN is a telephone party line to the 
“global village” and points the way to a 
saner, safer future, 

| Bove Lafayette De Mente 
Paradise Valley, Ariz. 


A United Europe 


Helmut Kohl's “dream” of European 
integration may become a nightmare for 
the people of Europe [WorLD, Dec. 23]. 
Integration will significantly damage their 
cultural diversity by eliminating thou- 
sands of small farms and businesses. The 
subsequent shifting of wealth will erode 
the relative socioeconomic equality that 
now exists in many European countries. 
Integration may also mean the loss of the 
self-sufficiency and independence that al- 
low people to control their own destiny 
and make local policy decisions that are 
best for them. Instead, these people will 
probably gain a large, inefficient, unre- 
sponsive centralized bureaucracy, con- 
trolling many aspects of their lives. 

David Skrbina 
Dearborn Heights, Mich. 


About That Blue Mood 


Charles Krauthammer needs to take 
off those rose-colored glasses before try- 
ing to explain why Americans shouldn't be 
in a blue funk [Essay, Dec. 30]. The “tri- 
umphs” he cites are quite hollow. The fact 
that Krauthammer considers the deploy- 
ment of thousands of soldiers and tons of 
equipment to the sands of a Middle East- 
ern desert, the relentless dropping of 
bombs on the conscripted “soldiers” of a 
former chum’s army and the application 
of our military brakes before we had effec- 
tively destroyed the heart of Iraq’s fight- 

| ing machine to be a mark of success can 
best be described as manic. The depress- 
ing part about the collapse of the U.S.S.R. 
is that it isn’t hard to imagine our own 








| country falling apart as a result of the 

| same gross overspending on the military 

that Krauthammer finds to have been so 
effective this past year. 

Anthony J. Kranz 

St. Louis Park, Minn. 


Asa college student home for the holi- 
days, I find my temporary return to the 
real world rife with sentiments of how 
America is down or how terribly the econ- 
omy is shot. We should appreciate those 
things with which Krauthammer credits 
American ideology and institutions and 
discard our “tradition of pessimism.” We 
should take a look at the rest of the world 
before we are so quick to cry about our 
| own “desperate” situation. 

Joy Morton 
Decorah, lowa 


Krauthammer misses the point. The 
cause of Americans’ blue funk is a gnaw- 
ing feeling that in the U.S. capitalism has 
run amuck. America has degenerated into 
an overabundant, consumerist, glutted, 
throwaway society. How can the free- 
market system provide what U.S. citizens 
really need: universal health care, envi- 
ronmental responsibility, optimal educa- 
tion, a habitable home? I'll smile when the 
GNP reflects not the consumption of more 
consumer goods but the effective delivery 
of these essential services. 

Jinny Vernon 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Board Certification 

The article on the questionable activi- 
ties of fertility specialist Dr. Cecil Jacob- 
son incorrectly stated that “there is no 
board certification and little regulation” 
| for infertility medicine [NATION, Dec. 2]. 
Since as long ago as 1974, the American 
Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology has 
awarded a certificate of special qualifica- 
tion in the subspecialty of reproductive 
endocrinology. This board certification 
includes infertility medicine. Jacobson is 
not board certified in obstetrics and gyne- 
cology and not board certified in 

reproductive endocrinology. 
James A. Merrill, M.D., Executive Director 
American Board of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
Seattle 


Is 


Kennedy’s Trip 


You reported that I “bowed to family 
pressure” in attending my cousin William 
Kennedy Smith’s trial in Florida [|GRAPE- 

| vine, Dec. 30]. That is simply not the case. 
No one in my family ever pressured me to 
attend. I went to Florida because I wanted 
to go, and it wasn’t to get a tan. 

John Kennedy 

New York City 
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Mrs. Kellys Students Are 
Racing To Come Up WithThe Answers. 
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In Suzanne Kelly's science classes at 
Meeker Elementary School you're apt to see 
even the most serious students racing toy 
cars right in the middle of class. The Ames, 
Iowa students aren't goofing off, but rather 
learning to manipulate variables as a spring- 
board to future scientific experiments. 

By racing cars of different weights and 
shapes down ramps, students learn how 
seemingly minor differences can cause one car 
to travel further than the others. And how 
changing the surface texture or height of the 
ramp can affect both speed and distance 
travelled. By charting the results of each race, 
students learn how manipulating a single 
variable can effect a major change in the 
outcome of their experiments. 

“This is a manipulative lab with the 
emphasis on process skills,” says Suzanne. 
“My secret is doing it with toys, which 
makes it easy to get the students involved 
and excited.” 

Finding ways to excite adolescents about 
the scientific processes is no mean feat. That's 
why we at State Farm are proud to award 
Suzanne Kelly our Good Neighbor Award 
We're also delighted to contribute $5,000 to 
the Ames Community Schools in her name. 

Suzanne Kelly. A Good Neighbor 
who shows that while toy cars may be going 
downhill, science education at Meeker Ele- 
mentary School certainly isn’t. 
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The Good Neighbor Award was developed in cooperation with the National Science Teachers Association ( NSTA) 











“Medical research is giving us new hope 
in the fight against AIDS. We now know 
early intervention can dramatically 
lengthen patients’ lives.” 


Dr. Paul Volberding - University of California, San Francisco 


At the time this young cancer 
specialist was brought to San Francisco 
General Hospital in 1981 to establish 
a new research clinic, the deadly 
virus hadn’t even been identified. 

“When we first started, we had 
no therapy,” says Dr. Volberding, age 
41 and now the director of this huge 
AIDS clinic. “We didn’t even know 
what caused the terrible problems 
we were seeing. All we could do was 
stand back and watch people die.” 

But in the 10 years since, the 
AZT research trials conducted by Dr. 
Volberding and his colleagues have 
dramatically changed the way AIDS 
is treated around the world. “We now 
know this is a disease that can be 
fought,’ he continues. “And a realistic 
goal today is to convert the infection 
to a truly chronic disease. One where 
people can live for decades, and even 
start thinking about retirement funds” 

The American Medical Associ- 
ation (AMA) applauds Dr. Volberding 
for his pioneering efforts. It is the 


American Medical Association 


Physicians dedicated to the health of America 


true embodiment of the AMA’s 
Fifth Principle of Medical Ethics, 
which states that member physicians 
“shall continue to study, apply and 
advance scientific knowledge... 

Today, over a quarter million 
of Dr. Volberding’s colleagues in the 
AMA share in his pursuit of the high- 
est ideal of medicine—to help all 
Americans lead healthier and more 
productive lives. 

Dr. Volberding: “But we're still 
in a desperate race against time. 
Every minute, young people are 
dying from this tragic disease. That's 
the driving force in our search for 
the ultimate cure?’ 

If you would like to learn more 
about the AMA’s views on the impor- 
tance of continuing medical research, 
write Dr. Jim Todd, Dept. 206, 
American Medical Association, 

515 North State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60610 and we will send you 
our latest booklet, Five Issues in 


American Health. 














Diets Alone Don’t Work. 

When you eat less your body 
automatically adjusts its metabolism to a 
lower level, attempting to maintain a set 
point between your food intake and activity 
level. You lose some weight, but feel tired, 
grumpy and hungry. Inevitably you give in, 
splurge, and gain the weight back again 


The Secret To Lasting Weight Loss. 
For best results, eat sensible meals and 
get regular aerobic exercise on NordicTrack 

NordicTrack's highly efficient total-body 
workout will raise your metabolism, so you 
can get weight off and keep it off for good. 


NordicTrack: “The World’s 
Best Aerobic Exerciser.” 

Fitness experts agree that cross-country 
skiing is the world’s best aerobic exercise 

By duplicating the motion of cross- 
country skiing, NordicTrack lets you work 
more muscle groups and burn more calories 
than with a treadmill, exercise bike, or 
stairclimber — up to 1,100 calories per 
hour, according to fitness experts 

It also helps you reduce body fat and 
gain muscle tissue. Which means you'll 
burn more calories even at rest 


Easy To Use; Just 20 Minutes A Day. 
NordicTrack is as easy as walking. And 
it's time-efficient — 20 minutes a day is all 

it takes 







GET WEIGHT OFF AND KEEP IT OFF 
FOR GOOD WITH NORDICTRACK... 


America’s most efficient, total-body workout 


























Call for information about our Weight 
Loss Guarantee and in-bome trial! 


ordicjrack 


A CML Company 


You're worth it! 
Free VIDEO and brochure 


1-800-328-5888 *. 
Or Write: NordicTrack, Dept. * 377A2, 


141 Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 


©1992 NordicTrack, Inc, A CML Company, All rights reserved. 
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LETTERS 
The Search for Mary 


One of the Ten Commandments 
states, “Honor thy father and thy mother: 
that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
Mary is truly the mother of all Christianity 
[RELIGION, Dec. 30], and it is right that 
we honor her. 

Robert J. Walleston 
Plaistow, N.H. 


It’s interesting to learn that modern 
feminists find Mary so enchanting, consid- 
ering she was not pro-abortion. Even as a 
poor, unwed, pregnant teenager, she 
found the honesty and courage to accept 
responsibility. In doing so, she demon- 
strated the simple but profound value of a 
single human life and the impact one 
small child can have on the world. 

Margaret Florek 
Fremont, Calif. 


Your article on Mary was a pleasant 
surprise to me. Until today, I thought only 
a young Jewish man named Jesus had 
been elevated to divinity by his followers. 
Now I see that a young Jewish woman is 
about to be. Mazel tov, Mary! 

Fred Lehmann 
Miami Beach 


Isn't it just possible that Mary had an 
illicit affair, the consequences of which 
founded a religion for billions of people 
based on nothing but falsehoods? 

Nadine E. Almer 
San Mateo, Calif. 


The subhead of your article on Marian 
devotion states that “more and more peo- 
ple around the world are worshipping 
Mary...” This wording is theologically in- 
accurate and may well serve to affirm the 
anti-Catholic bigotry of those who accuse 
Catholics of Mariolatry. Worship means 
adoration, which is accorded exclusively to 
the one God in his triple personality in the 
Trinity. No religion that I know of advo- 
cates “worshipping” Mary. Certainly the 
Roman Catholic religion does not. 

John H. Hampsch, C.M.F. 
Claretian Tape Ministry 
Los Angeles 


Since when is a virgin birth considered 
to be “history”? How can you promote 
myth and superstition under the guise of 
news reporting? 

Anne Nicol Gaylor, President 
Freedom from Religion Foundation 
Madison, Wis. 


Why is so much effort put into trying 
to label the Virgin Mary? Does it really 
matter if she is the handmaid of the Lord 
(which, by the way, isn’t too shabby all by 
itself), the first feminist or a social activ- 














LETTERS 
ist? The woman obviously transcends all 
definitions and is whatever people want— 
and need—her to be. 
Gerard J. Slaske 
Milwaukee 





Conspiracy Theories 
Director Oliver Stone’s film JFK is all 
surface with a hollow core [CINEMA, Dec. 
23}. Lacking intellectual and ethical 
depth, the movie nonetheless pretends to 
search for truth. But it is a cartoon of pub- 
lic life in the U.S., and thus as much escap- 
ism as anything Hollywood ever produces. 
Paul Monaco 
Bozeman, Mont. 





The winds 
of (trade) war 


Oliver Stone is a national treasure be- 
cause, more than any other artist of his 
generation, he has forced people to think. 
JFK proves it beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Eugene M. Krzyzynski Jr. 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Legislation has been proposed in Congress that 

would restrict Japanese trade with the U.S. if the 
U.S. trade deficit with Japan does not diminish. 

In recent years, the United States, depending 

= | on the year, would rank one or two as the world's 

largest exporter and thus has had trade surpluses 

with many countries. What would Congress think 








Improving 
Magazine Paper 











Over the past couple of months, Time's 
publishing company has received more 
than 22,000 cards and letters 
protesting the use of chlorine-bleached 
paper by Time Inc. Magazines. This mail 
was part of a campaign launched by the 


we are limited by the availability of paper 
produced without the use of dangerous 
pollutants. Most of our paper suppliers 
are far along with their plans to eliminate 
chlorine-bleached pulp. We will use this 
alternative paper as soon as itis 
practical to do so. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 


Fax number: (212) §22-0601 


Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 





Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 














if similar action were taken by some of those coun- 
tries toward us? 

Countries like Australia... Bahamas... 
Bahrain ...Barbados ...Belgium/Luxembourg. .. 
Belize .. . Bermuda . . . Brunei... Cayman Islands 
... Chile... Cyprus ... Egypt... El Salvador... 
Ethiopia ... France ... French Guiana... French 
Pacific Islands . . . French West Indies . . . Greece 
... Haiti... Honduras ... Iceland... lran...lreland 
... Jamaica ...Jordan...Kenya...Lebanon... 
Leeward & Windward Islands . . . Morocco... 
Netherlands . .. Netherlands Antilles . .. Nicaragua 
...Pakistan...Panama... Paraguay . . . Portugal 
... Qatar... Romania ...Senegal... Spain... 
Suriname ... Syria... Tunisia... Turkey ... Trust 
Territory (Micronesia) . . . United Arab Emirates ... 
United Kingdom . . . U.S.S.R. (former) . . . and 
Zambia. 

And those are just the first 50. 


Mobil 
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Kids who 


to read. 





There's anew way to get ep with special guests including 






children buzzing at the very Bugs Bunny, Big Bird and Norman 
thought of reading. Tune in to 
Mrs. Bush's Story Time on the 
ABC Radio Networks. You'll 


hear favorite children's stories, 


Schwarzkopf. Experts agree, reading 
Ss aloud is the most important way to 
help children learn to read. Check 
your listings. Turn up the juice. 


*Mrs. Bush's Story Time’ is produced by ABC News in conjunction with Children's Literacy Initiative 
The series is made possible by Founding Sponsor The Chase Manhattan Bank, and Time Wamer Inc 
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GRAPEVINE 


| ByJANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 


NICE GUYS FINISH DEAD 
So much for all those myths that policemen who die in the line 
of duty are typically macho hot dogs who take too many risks. A new FBI 
} study has determined that most of the 762 U.S. law-enforcement officers 
killed by suspects in the past decade were especially decent people who 
just let their guard down. In interviews with 50 cop killers, says FBI foren- 
sic psychologist Anthony Pinizzotto, the agency heard again and again 
] that the victims provided an opening when they took it easy on the sus- 
pect. To spare one collar the discomfort of being handcuffed behind his 
back, for example, a policeman cuffed him in front and let him ride in the 
patrol-car passenger seat; the suspect grabbed the officer’s gun and 
killed him. Female officers reportedly were tougher on body searches— _ Friendly police officers in Van Nuys, Calif. 
and it paid off. Policemen reluctant to conduct thorough body searches 
of other men were killed by criminals who concealed weapons in their pants. VOX POP 


THE PRESIDENT’S SOUNDING BOARD 

Who has the President’s ear? ROBERT TEETER, his chief political strategist, 
is emerging as first among equals on the campaign staff. An Ann Arbor, Mich., poll- 
ster and longtime Bush adviser, Teeter was largely frozen out of the inner circle dur- 
ing the past three years by ex-powermeister John Sununu. But lately he has revived 
an old alliance with the new White House chief of staff, Sam Skinner. One reason 
they get along: Teeter’s strategic skills complement Skinner’s managerial strengths. 
Both men enjoy unlimited access to Bush. Teaming up on nearly everything, the two 
meet nightly for 90 minutes to talk policy and plan the next day’s activities. “By the 
time this campaign shakes out,” says one insider, “it’s going to be the Big Two: 
Teeter and Skinner.” 


GORBY HAS OTHER IRONS IN THE FIRE 

The job offers and speaking requests are pouring in for MIKHAIL GORBACHEV. One 
of the more unlikely gigs was suggested by a Nevada impresario who wants to pay Gorba- 
chev $1 million a year to play casino host and superflack. But House Speaker Tom Foley 
plans to make Gorby an offer—and honor—he probably can’t refuse: an invitation to ad- 
dress a joint session of Congress. Foley’s office expects to send out the all-expenses-paid bid 
in the next week or so, 


GET TIMOTHY DALTON FOR THE PART 


Quiet diplomacy is not always handled by colorless bureaucrats. GIANDOMENICO 


PICCO, the dashing U.N. envoy credited with freeing the hostages, has a certain James Bond » 
quality that has Hollywood panting. Already considering book offers, Picco is now being 
courted by movie studios eager to portray the glamorous negotiator at work. Holly wood loves Picco 


PRESIDENTIAL UPCHUCK SCORECAR 


BARBARA BUSH: For grace and good humor that defused a JAPANESE HANDLERS: For panicking and manhandling the 
frightening situation. Anyone who doubted that the President was _ press, creating a false sense of crisis. 
all right was immediately reassured by Mrs. Bush's decision to CNN HEADLINE NEWS: For coming within a nanosecond of 

j stay at the dinner when he had to leave. swallowing a phony report that Bush had died; to his credit, a CNN 
KICHI MIYAZAWA: For cradling the President's head as Bush worker threw caution to the winds, shouting “No! Stop! Stop!" in 
vomited on him and later dismissing the incident as absolutely the newsroom as anchor Don Harrison began to announce the 
“normal.” “tragic news involving President Bush.” 
PRESIDENT BUSH: For his quip on the floor: “Why don’t you just PRESIDENT BUSH: How'd you like to have millions—maybe 
roll me under the table and let me sleep it off?” billions—see you tossing your diplomatic cookies? 
U.S. TRADE BALANCE: After that, the Japanese delegationcould DOUBLES WITH THE EMPEROR: Next time, take a rain check. 
hardly let him go home with nothing. JAPANESE RESTAURANTS: Everyone's first thought: It was that 
CHICKEN SOUP: Goes down easy when you're queasy. sushi, wasn't it? 
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Bush suddenly begins to slump in his chair 
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The concerned First Lady rushes to his aid 





Mission Impossible 


Bush’s goal in Japan was “jobs, jobs, jobs” via greater U.S. sales. 
What he got was some promises—and a bug that gave the world a scare. 


By MICHAEL DUFFY 


t isn’t easy to single out the low point 

of the trade mission to Japan that 

George Bush completed last week. 

Was it that his pleas for stepped-up 
Japanese purchases of American auto 
parts belittled the presidency and made 
him seem the tool of overpaid corporate 
CEOs? Or that the largely unenforceable 
agreements he 
nounced as inadequate by the U.S. auto 
mobile executives who accompanied him 
on the journey? Or did the nadir come 
when the President threw up on the trou- 
sers of Japanese Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa and then passed out at a state 
dinner in Tokyo? 

The spectacle of Miyazawa cradling the 
prostrate leader of the free world in his lap 
was doubly unsettling and sent shudders 
around the globe. White House spokesmen 
assured the public that Bush was suffering 


reached were soon de 


from nothing more serious than exhaustion 
and a stomach-churning touch of gastroen- 
teritis. Still, the brief fainting spell brought 
to the fore concerns about the President's 
health that Dan 
Quayle remains only a heartbeat away from 
the Oval Office. Far worse for Bush, the im- 


and reminded voters 


i4 


age was an obvious metaphor for the Amer 
ican economy: flat on its back, seeking suc- 
cor from a resurgent Japan 

Phat was not the pose Bush meant to 
strike when he embarked on the star 
crossed 12-day journey to Australia, Singa 
pore, South Korea and Japan. Planned last 
November as a routine diplomatic swing, 
the trip was hastily converted by White 
House officials into a full-blown trade mis- 
sion after growing public dissatisfaction 
with Bush's handling of the recession trig 
gered a steep drop in his approval ratings 
In an effort to counter criticism that he 
cares more about foreign policy than the 
woes of unemployed Americans, Bush pro 
claimed the trip was about generating 
“jobs, jobs, jobs.” As he explained in an in 
terview just before his departure, “Ill do 
what I have to do to be re-elected.” 

He should have stayed home. The 
President's call for free trade boomer 
anged in Australia, where farmers were 
quick to point out that export subsidies for 
American grain prevent grown 
Down Under from being sold competi 
tively in the world marketplace 

Once he got to Japan, Bush’s odyssey 
degenerated into the trip from hell, as the 
President was forced to endure politely 


wheat 


phrased, but nonetheless pointed, re 
minders from his hosts about America’s 
shortcomings. During a joint press confer- 
ence with Miyazawa, Bush sat silently as 
the Japanese leader ticked off a list of do 
mestic woes that have damaged American 
competitiveness: from homelessness and 
the Alps epidemic to a decline in educa- 
tion. Though Miyazawa added, “Since 
Americans themselves are aware of these 
problems, | am convinced they will over 
come these problems,” Bush looked a bit 
like an borrower 
through a condescending lecture from an 
impatient loan officer 

Miyazawa, fearful of adding to grow 
ing anti-Japanese sentiment in the U.S., 
did not want to send Bush home empty 
handed. But the bargain struck in Tokyo 
will do little to cure the recession, create 
new jobs, or narrow the $41 billion U.S 
trade deficit with Japan over the long 
term. Under pressure to open their mar- 
kets, the Japanese agreed in the final 
hours of Bush's tour to find ways to buy 
more American cars, auto parts, comput- 
ers, glass and paper. Some of these con 


overextended sitting 


cessions were in the works long before 
Bush arrived; others sounded good, but 
were less than met the eye 





Miyazawa and others try to raise Bush to a sitting position 


For example, Bush claimed that Japa 
nese automakers’ pledge to double their 
purchases of U.S-made auto parts to $19 
billion will create 200,000 U.S. jobs. But 
$15 billion worth of the components will 
be used in Japanese auto plants in the 
U.S., not exported to Japan. Even the $4 
billion in parts that are shipped to Japan 
may eventually find their way back to 
America in Japanese-assembled Toyotas, 
U.S 


Japanese manufacturers also 


Hondas and Nissans headed for the 
market 
agreed to assist American makers in mar 
keting American cars in Japan 

Bush paid a high political price in ex 
change for this thin gruel. By pressing To 
kyo to commit itself to purchase specific 
quantities of U.S. products, Bush aban 
doned his long-held free-trade principles 
for less competitive “managed trade,” in 
which governments agree to pressure pri 
vate industries to meet preset goals, Try 
ing typically to have it both ways, the Pres- 
that 
departure from free trade would 
damage the U.S. economy, which 
has become increasingly dependent 


ident repeatedly warned any 


on sales of American exports Ar- 
riving in Washington on Friday, he 
denied that the Tokyo accords were 
tantamount to 
don’t think we're forcing anybody 
Bush said. “I 
don’t view that as managed trade 


protectionism. “I 
to buy something,” 


Whatever the agreements are 
called, they are not likely to boost 
U.S. auto sales in Japan significant 
ly—or to make a deep cut in the un 


employment rate, which rose to 
7.1% in December, the highest in 
5% years. Even if U.S. cars were 


widely available in Japan—and they 
unlikely that many 
would become hot sellers. Detroit 
has not cared much about the Japa 
nese market for the past 50 years, 


aren't—il is 


even though it is now the second largest in 
the world (52 million vehicles on the road, 
in contrast to 183 million in the U.S.). Says 
Edward Mertz, a GM vice president: “It 
really wasn’t a priority.” 

So far, no U.S. automaker has tried to 
build a car tailored for the Japanese mat 
ket 
on the right, a shorter wheelbase to navi 


That would require a steering wheel 


gate the narrow streets of Japanese cities 
and greater fuel efficiency to offset higher 
Japanese gasoline prices. Chrysler chair 
man Lee lacocca declared last week that 
his company would redesign some of its 
models for the Japanese market and be 
ready to sell them later this year. Then 
there is the question of quality—some 
thing the Japanese are usually too polite 
to mention in public. During last week's 
talks, Nissan Yutaka Kume 
brushed aside the suggestion that he and 
Ameri 
can auto parts out of “charity.” That, said 
But pri 


president 
his colleagues had agreed to buy 


Kume, “would be too arrogant 


for the trade imbalance with Japan? 
POOR MANAGEMENT BY U.S. BUSINESS LEADERS 


UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES BY JAPAN 


INADEQUATE U.S. GOVERNMENT POLICIES 


JAPANESE PRODUCTS ARE BETTER 
THAN AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


TIME 
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Abit recovered, Bush reassures the banquet guests 


vately a Nissan official conceded that the 
buying plan was “an act of goodwill 
American buyers aren't so merciful 
At the Greater Los Angeles Auto Show 
week, Rene 
who owns three Toyota pickups because 
he believes their American counterparts 
aren't as reliable 
“Take this car here,” he said 


last Pacheco, a contractor 


dismissed Detroit's lat 
est offerings 
pointing to a moderately expensive U.S 
‘Look at the paint job. Americans 
are into details. If you're going to spend 
$25,000, I don’t want something that looks 
like this. The Japanese have a better prod 
uct.” Similar reasoning led the Los Ange 
les transportation commission to autho 


model 


rize the purchase of 41 light railcars for 
the city’s Metro Rail Green Line from Su 
mitomo, a Japanese builder, though a bid 
from an Idaho-based manufacturer was $5 
million lower 


ublic opinion surveys have con 
that 
blame American business prac 


sistently shown voters 
tices more than Japanese un 
¢ imbalance. The Ad 


ministration often takes the same 





fairness for the tra 
view 
During a visit to Japan in November, U.S 
Carla Hills 
that America’s continued reliance on defi 


trade negotiator conceded 
cit spending hampers the nation’s ability 
to save, invest and increase productivity 
‘We know the federal deficit is the prob 
lem,” she said. “Too many people believe 
that the trade deficit is the result of closed 
markets. But closed markets are just the 
backdrop. Opening markets removes that 
backdrop and makes the problem less 
emotional.” 

But Bush glossed over such realities 
the minute he decided to take 21 Ameri- 
can corporate chiefs, including leading Ja 
pan bashers like lacocca, on the trip (only 
18 made it all the way to Japan). By doing 


so, Bush was making a not-too-subtle 
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threat to the Japanese that they 
could either play ball with him or 


| take their chances with a more 
| protectionist Democratic Con- 


gress. The threat was spelled out 
last week by outgoing Commerce 
Secretary (and soon-to-be Bush 
campaign chairman) Robert 
Mosbacher: “In the gulf war, the 
Japanese ended up paying with- 
out getting any credit. If they 
don’t do something now, they will 
again end up paying without get- 
ting credit.” 

Most of Bush’s rivals for the 
White House are staking out nu- 
anced positions on trade. While 
populist Democrat Tom Harkin 
and conservative Republican Pat 
Buchanan both talk tough about 


forcing the Japanese to open their mar- 
kets, Democrats Bill Clinton, Bob Kerrey 
and Paul Tsongas have argued that suc- 
cessful competitiveness begins at home. 
Clinton recently told a working-class audi- 
ence in Manchester, N.H., that Bush can- 





; 


First Lady Barbara Bush promotes Pontiacs in Tokyo 


by seeking concessions from Tokyo. The 
Japanese, Clinton said, will help get Bush 
“past the election, but over the long run, 
we're going to have to compete.” 
Even good old-fashioned American 
competitiveness may not be enough to 


d¥—IHSVAVEINYH ONZING | 








ized rituals still predominate in 
business as well as pleasure. Last 
week in Kyoto, Bush watched 
eight men in brightly colored 
robes demonstrate an ancient 
Japanese game called kemari, in 
which players use their feet to 
keep a large deerskin ball inside 
their small circle without ever let- | 
ting it touch the ground. The ob- 
ject of the 1,300-year-old game is 

not so much to win as to display | 
proper form and correct eti- 
quette. The President watched 
the less-than-riveting spectacle 
for a while, then impulsively 
threw himself into the contest. 
Without regard for the players’ 
harmony, or wa, Bush entered 
the circle (strike 1), hit the ball 


with his head, soccer-style (strike 2), and 
kicked it out of the circle completely 
(strike 3). At game’s end, while the Japa- 
nese players politely tried to mask their 
dismay, he shouted, “We won! We won!” 
—Reported by Barry Hillenbrand and Kumiko 





not solve the nation’s economic problems 





crack the market in a society where styl- | Makihara/Tokyo and Walter Shapiro with Bush 








The Presidency 





Hugh Sidey 
Motion Sickness 


he malady that caused George Bush to throw up on Kii- 

chi Miyazawa’s suit was identified as gastroenteritis. Ac- 
tually it was an ailment that has afflicted the presidency for 
30 years. Call it excessive travelitis: jetting around the world 
too far, too fast, too often. 

We are just lucky that before last week there had never 
been such a public presidential barf. But in the culture of ob- 
sessive motion that has seized the government for the past 
three decades, Bush has gone farther (350,000 miles), faster 
(in three years) and through more countries (36) and their 
exotic germs than any other Chief Executive. 

“We ruined the presidency when we gave him that jet,” 
the late Peter Lisagor of the old Chicago Daily News once 
mused. “A President gets on that plane, leaves his problems 
behind, looks down on a beautiful globe and thinks he can 
run it. We ought to take the jet away and make him fly 
USAir.” 

Surely the time has come for all these top government of- 
ficials to curtail their frantic dashing about. Former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk has never stopped pointing out that 
the diplomatic service is a 500-year-old invention designed 
to make it unnecessary for Kings, Presidents, Prime Minis- 
ters and Secretaries to be everywhere at once. 

Of course, some presidential travel is necessary. Consid- 
erable good comes from personal contact between heads of 
state. But travel for travel’s sake, the current malady, is a 
waste and a danger. We still wonder if Nikita Khrushchev’s 
sizing up of John Kennedy, whose back was throbbing from 
an injury sustained while planting a tree in Canada, inspired 
the Soviet leader to send missiles to Cuba in 1962. 

Presidents are only part of this unwitting conspiracy. 
Politics is now a drama of motion. The media love the exhila- 


ration of nomadic statecraft. Anchors like Tom Brokaw and 
Dan Rather climbed the ladder by breathless appearances at 
exotic summits from Beijing to Moscow. 

The Air Force, which spends millions on its fleet of 43 
planes for the vips, relishes the chance to curry favor with its 
sources of money and influence, including Congressmen and 
Senators, whose taste for junketeering is legendary. The 
White House advance teams, the Secret Service—which de- 
ploys hundreds of agents on some presidential trips—are 
made up of young men and women who are thrilled by the 
adventure. Concocted and hyped crowds roar approval. Add 
it all up, and a President gets the feeling he rides with the 
gods. It is an illusion. 

Ronald Reagan flew to Moscow through seven time 
zones in 1988, when he was 77 years old, and at moments re- 
sponded like a sack of potatoes. Jimmy Carter frazzled him- 
self and his entourage by racing through seven countries in 
Europe, Asia and Africa in nine days in 1978. Lyndon John- 
son went on a whimsical and wild four-day flight around the 
world in 1967. When he found out he had overspent his trav- 
el kitty, he sent his Bible-thumping aide Marvin Watson 
skulking around Washington seeking secret funds from oth- 
er departments. 

Bush does not have travel-budget woes yet, but his 67- 
year-old frame is plainly protesting. He began this 25,000- 
mile trip with a 20-hour hop to Australia that he admitted 
gave him jet lag. His antidote for fatigue was, as usual, a 
jammed schedule, plus jogging and tennis. Through some 20 
diplomatic meals in four countries, no strange sauce or 
Asian delicacy was barred from his long-suffering stomach, 
He could not have been more beautifully prepared for a rav- 
enous microbe if he had planned it. a 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 











Second Look ata Second Lady 





Washington is wondering: If Marilyn Quayle became First 
Lady, would she make Nancy Reagan look good? 


By PRISCILLA PAINTON | 





A n affable, unimpressive public man im- 
probably rises to great power, and it 
transpires that the master of his ascent is a 
strong-willed watchdog of a wife with an 
ambition as long as her enemies list. That 
political scenario is as classic as Lady Mac- 
beth and asmodern as Nancy Reagan, and it 
was just those predecessors that Marilyn 
Quayle was being compared to last week. 
After six months of investigation by Bob 
Woodward and David Broder, the Wash- 
ington Post unfurled a seven-part series on 
Vice President Dan Quayle in which most 
of the critical scrutiny appeared to be direct- 
ed not at the Vice President, but at his wife. 

Much of the damage seemed self- 
inflicted. After more than three years of 
near silence on her husband's inelegant en- 
try into national politics in 1988, the Sec- 
ond Lady made an inelegant entry of her 
own: in interviews with the Post, she bran- 
dished daggers at the press and at her hus- 
band’s campaign handlers, denouncing 
such ignominies as their alleged refusal to 
serve food on charter flights, which caused 
her to lose “14 pounds in one week.” She 
became “so thin,” she said, that “my skirt 
would move around and my kick pleat 
would end up in the front, because there 
was nothing to hold it. . . [twas just awful.” 

But Marilyn’s most undiplomatic 
words were aimed at Secretary of State 
James Baker, who may compete with her 
husband for Bush’s job four years from 
now and is a formidable Washingtonian in 
the meantime. Baker is not only Bush’s 
closest friend and former campaign man- 
ager, but also has accumulated friends 
around the capital since he arrived 17 
years ago. It was Baker, Marilyn com- 
plained to the Post, who was responsible 
for Quayle’s fumbling first appearance at 
the riverfront rally in New Orleans in Au- 
gust 1988, because the campaign sent no 
one to greet him. He was also to blame, 
she charged, for the critical press coverage 
of Quayle’s nomination, even though Bak- 
er, like everyone else, was kept in the dark 
about Bush’s choice until minutes before 
the President’s plane landed at the con- 
vention. “They should have been ready to 
go with papers on exactly who Dan was,” 
said Marilyn. “There was nothing tangible 
to hand to a member of the press. So peo- 
ple were scrounging where they shouldn't 
have been.” And it was Baker, she said, 
who arranged to waken Quayle two nights 
later to grill him on his National Guard 
record, “Getting Dan ... up at 3 in the 
morning to discuss things,” she said, was 





“just stupid, stupid, stupid! | 
think there was a frenzy in the 
press and that kind of pro- 
duced a frenzy among people 
who would normally be a little 
bit more level thinking.” 

Her thrusts in the Post se- 
ries could be dismissed as little 
more than palace intrigue if 
the Post had not pronounced 
her potentially the “most influ- 
ential First Lady in American 
history” should Quayle become President. 
“Their relationship represents what will 
be the typical political relationship of the 
future,” says Sheila Tate, the former 
spokeswoman for Nancy Reagan and one 
of Marilyn’s friends. “Most women in 
their 30s and 40s are career people; from 





Marilyn Quayle: wielding daggers in life and fiction 


here on out, when their spouse is elected 
to a public office, these women are going 
to have the role of senior adviser.” That 
prospect would not be so alarming if, after 
scarcely laying a kid glove on Dan, the 
newspaper did not go on to suggest that 


| Marilyn would make Americans long for 


Nancy Reagan—taffetas, tyrannies and 
all. “Nancy would soon be considered a 
woman of the people,” a Quayle associate 


| told the Post. 





| The series does give the Vice Presi- 
| dent’s wife high marks for the care and 
energy with which she has pursued the 
causes of disaster relief and cancer detec- 
tion. But the impression of Marilyn that 
emerges overall is of a woman so control- 
ling of her husband's image that she once 
removed from the wall a pic- 
ture she believed gave him a 
paunch, scribbled over it and 
then kicked it out of its frame: 
a Strategist who helped plot 
not only her husband's early 
political career but also his 
mini-campaign for the vice- 
presidential spot on the G.o.p. 
ticket; a political partner who 
has installed herself in a large 
office across from the Vice 
President's and receives a 
| nightly packet with his schedule and the 
big decisions he is considering; a wife who 
intimidates—and has even fired—mem- 
bers of her husband's staff; and a grudge- 
| bearing campaigner who tends to blame 
others for her husband's mishaps. 
| If Quayle, as the series says, “expresses 
_ approval and glee” at some of 
£ his wife’s “mischievous” pot- 
shots, then he is likely to be de- 
lighted by the political barbs she 
has included in her soon-to-be- 
published thriller, Embrace the 
Serpent. Written with her sister 
Nancy Northcott, the book fea- 
tures imperialist Russians and 
drug-running Arabs conspiring 
to replace a dead Castro with 
another evil Cuban dictator. 
Readers who can get past the 
book’s clutter of clichés (“Even 
his fertile imagination hadn't 
truly conceived of the 
ecstasy of ultimate power”), 
arthritic prose (“Acknowledg- 
ment of those limitations in no 
way comforted him") and 
breathless dialogue (‘There's 
got to be a way!”’) will not find 
it hard to decipher Marilyn’s 
ideological prejudices. The 
hero is a black Republican 
Senator from Georgia and a 
defender of the Star Wars pro- 
gram who is up against a fatu- 
ous Democratic President with 
“little understanding” of his 
country’s security, an intelli- 
gence community “crippled by 
| the micromanagement of Congress” and 
the élitist editor of Washington's biggest 
| daily, who is conducting his own private 
foreign policy when he is not in bed with a 
Senator's wife. That she has reduced her 
characters to caricatures will not set 
Marilyn apart from many first-time nov- 
elists. But after her outbursts of last 
week, she may risk becoming a caricature 
herself.—With reporting by Michael Duffy and 
| Nancy Traver/Washington 
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The Political Interest 





Michael Kramer 


Why Clinton Is Catching On 


he calls were made at around 5 p.m. on Monday, Jan. 6. 
“Bad news,” one of io Cuomo’s aides told George 
Friedman, the Democratic leader of the Bronx. ““The Gover- 
nor’s out of it.” Cracked Friedman: “Everybody knows that. 
Now tell me about his plans.” Assured that the message was 
not about Cuomo’s mental state and that the Governor real- 
ly was pulling the plug on an incipient favorite-son presiden- 
tial candidacy, Friedman and his Democratic machine col- 
leagues across New York State were finally liberated to chart 
their own course. Five hours later a number of them, includ- 
ing Friedman, had thrown their support to Bill Clinton. By 
week’s end even Representative Tom Manton, the Demo- 
cratic leader of Cuomo’s home county, Queens, was on 
board with the Arkansas Governor. 
The man who brokered the endorsements was Harold 
Ickes Jr., a longtime liberal activist who has supported every 








Even playing bingo, Clinton draws press attention on the New Hampshire campaign trail 


far-left Democratic presidential candidate from Eugene Mc- 
Carthy to Jesse Jackson. “When you consider Harold’s poli- 
tics and then the fact that Manton supported Bush on the 
gag rule on abortion, you have to concede that a coalition is 
being built,” says Sarah Kovner, another New York liberal 
activist in Clinton’s corner. 

But why exactly is Clinton catching on across the Demo- 
crats’ ideological spectrum? Why are the likes of Ickes and 
Manton and an increasing number of Democratic fat cats 
and trade-union leaders flocking to a centrist Southern Gov- 
ernor so soon after most of them swore they'd be long dead 
before either they or the country would again support anoth- 
er Deep South Democrat? 

In part, Clinton's prominence is due to the flatness of the 
field around him. Massachusetts’ Paul Tsongas will probably 
be considered a regional candidate even if he wins the Feb. 
18 primary in next-door New Hampshire. Jerry Brown is still 
orbiting a distant planet. Nebraska Senator Bob Kerrey has 
been tarnished by conflict-of-interest reports, his failure to 
flesh out a specific message beyond a comprehensive nation- 
al health-care plan, and an emerging perception that he is lit- 
tle more than a biography in a suit. And then there is lowa 
Senator Tom Harkin, whose embodiment of Rooseveltian 
notions of government intervention should command liberal 
loyalties. Instead Harkin is watching helplessly as crucial ele- 








ments of what should be his core constituency, the country’s 
leading white-collar union leaders, conclude that he is too 
strident and too liberal to appeal broadly in a general elec- 
tion. “Harkin sounds wonderful,” says Lenore Miller, the 
head of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
who has signed on with Clinton. “But it’s all too parochial.” 

It is the judgment about Harkin that best explains the 
rush to Clinton. It is as though the liberals who have domi- 
nated the Democrats’ nominating process for 20 years have 
all grown up at once. “We've indulged our hearts long 
enough,” says Ickes. “We've lost the White House and con- 
soled ourselves with Democratic Congresses. But it’s clear 
that when you control Congress you control nothing. We 
want to win, so we overlook things like Bill’s support of the 
death penalty and the gulf war. It’s that simple.” 

Clinton is also helped by his becoming the latest darling 
of the press, which is eager to impose 
some order on the race. Many of the 
influential political writers who have 
urged the Democrats to nominate a 
more conservative candidate see 
Clinton as the fulfillment of their 
own prescription for victory. “But it’s 
not just hype,” says Joe McDermott, 
who leads New York State's civil ser- 
vice workers. “Clinton has actually 
held a job where he’s seen things 
tried and fail in the real world. He 
can go to the country with something 
more than words, which can make 
Bush’s attack harder to sustain.” 

Even the teachers’ unions, with 
which Clinton has crossed swords, 
are signing on. “He’s truly improved 
the schools,” says Sandra Feldman 
of the United Federation of Teachers, who points to Ar- 
kansas’ being the first state to require eighth-graders to 
pass a standardized exam before going on to high school— 
a Clinton reform that helps explain why Arkansas now has 
the best high school graduation rate in the South. “Not a 
bad record to throw against the ‘education President,’ ” 
says Feldman. 

Among voters at large, Clinton’s insistence that responsi- 
bilities accompany rights is resonating as a Democratic an- 
swer to the family-values themes that George Bush and Ron- 
ald Reagan have used to capture crucial middle-class 
Democrats. One particular expression of Clinton’s ap- 
proach, Arkansas’ denial of a driver’s license to school drop- 
outs, wins applause before every audience he addresses, in- 
cluding two recent gatherings of wealthy Republicans. 

By unashamedly wooing Republicans and independents 
even before the first Democratic primary, Clinton is better- 
ing his chances for ultimate success. For decades now, Dem- 
ocrats have had to run left to win their party’s nomination 
and then right to contest the general election, an ideological 
zigzag that has alienated many voters. What Clinton seems 
to understand is that U.S. presidential politics is not two 
one-act plays but a single play with two acts. “Yeah,” says 
Rich Bond, one of the President’s top campaign advisers. “It 
looks like this guy may actually get it.” Fa 
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ORGANIZED CRIME 


By RICHARD BEHAR 





angsters who blow out each other's 

brains may be performing a public 
service. Unless, that is, the public starts 
getting in the way. Such is the crisis facing 
law-enforcement officials in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., where the city’s worst intrafamily 
gangland war in 30 years is now raging. 
The culprits: the black-sheep Co- 
lombo clan, the Mafia’s most 
reckless, divisive and dull-witted 
crime outfit. Not only have six 
members or associates of the 
group been killed since late No- 
vember, but at least five innocent 
bystanders have also been shot or 
otherwise injured. Seeking to 
bring the gunplay under control, 
Brooklyn District Attorney 
Charles Hynes has launched a du- 
bious grand jury investigation and 
is Slapping subpoenas on as many 
reputed Colombo mobsters as his 
staff can locate. 

The Colombo spat is a battle 
for control of one of the nation’s 
largest crime groups—and its 
purse strings. On one side are 
roughly 40 members loyal to Car- 
mine (the Snake) Persico, the 59- 
year-old boss currently serving a 
100-year prison term in Lompoc, 
Calif., for racketeering. The Per- 
sico forces are being challenged by 
60 or so members loyal to Victor 
(Little Vic) Orena, the 57-year-old 
acting head who has been solidify- 
ing his grip on the family’s busi- 
nesses, ranging from gambling and 
prostitution to air freight, con- 
struction, catering and liquor 
distribution. 

“Orena’s people are getting a 
bigger percentage than the Persico 
faction, and the word got back to 
Carmine,” explains a Brooklyn-based in- 
vestigator. “When the dispute was 
brought to the other Mafia families, they 
apparently gave Orena the O.K. to be in 
charge.” That O.K. hasn't sat well with 
everyone. 

The rubouts, which Hynes likens to a 
“B movie,” began with Henry Smurra, a 
middle-aged Colombo soldier who was 
shot in the head on the night of Nov. 24 
while sitting in his red Lincoln Continen- 
tal outside a Dunkin’ Donuts shop. One 











A Gang That Still Can’t 
Shoot Straight 


When the trigger-happy Colombo family 
goes to war with itself, innocent bystanders 
had better look out 


Colombo associate, Vincent Fusaro, re- 
ceived season’s greetings in the form 
of a bullet to Ais head as he hung a Christ 
mas garland on the door of his Brooklyn 
home. Another wiseguy, a 79-year-old 
bookie, was blown away in broad daylight 
while playing cards at a social club; 
his 47-year-old girlfriend managed to 
walk away with a small chest wound. 





A takeout order? Slain mobster Henry Smurra outside a 
Dunkin’ Donuts shop. Top: jailed boss Carmine Persico. 


The youngest victim of the war, Mat 
teo Speranza, 18, gunned down on Dec. 8 
in the Brooklyn bagel shop where he 
worked, was widely reported to be the 
first innocent bystander to die. But gov- 
ernment officials tell Time that the dead 
teen has since become a suspect in a ho- 
micide that may or may not be Mob con- 
nected. After Speranza’s death, things 
were eerily quiet until last week, when a 
62-year-old Colombo captain named 
Nicholas (Nicky Black) Grancio became 
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the highest-ranking rubout of all. Gran- 
cio, whom sources describe as a “peace- 
maker,” was whacked while sitting in his 
Toyota Land Cruiser. 

Not everyone believes the killings are 
part of an authentic gangland war. “I'm 
not convinced, simply because too many 
innocent bystanders are getting hurt,” 
maintains Stanley Meyer, a lawyer for 
Persico and several other Colombo mem- 
bers. “It seems to be very unprofessional.” 
But Meyer knows just how messy the Co- 
lombos can be: he prosecuted Mob cases 
during the family’s so-called Gallo wars, 
which broke out in 1960 and resulted in 13 
murders. In 1972 Joseph Gallo was sloppi- 
ly killed by fellow Colombos in Umbertos, 
a crowded clam house in Manhattan’s Lit- 
tle Italy. Several months later, his aveng- 
ers entered another restaurant, the Neo- 
politan Noodle, and, in a case of mistaken 
identity, opened fire on four ko- 
sher-meat dealers out for a night 
on the town. Two were killed. 

In an attempt to stop the cur- 
, rent bloodletting, Hynes has issued 
~ subpoenas to more than 90 reput- 
ed Colombo men. Since mid-De 
cember, more than 30 camera-shy 
many donning up 
turned collars, oversize hats and 
dark sunglasses—have strolled in 
and out of Brooklyn’s courthouse 
without admitting anything. Un 
like federal law, which gives prose- 
cutors the option of granting im- 
munity in return for testimony, 
New York law hampers state inves- 
tigations by making immunity 
automatic unless the individual 
agrees to waive it. The result, in 
this case, is a deadlock. “It’s clear 
that Hynes has no intention of im- 
munizing them, while most de- 
fense attorneys would be unlikely 
to sign a waiver,” points out Thom 
as Russo, a former assistant D.A 
from the neighboring borough of 
Queens. 

Until last week’s slaying, the 
grand jury charade appeared to 
have at least prompted a one 
month cease-fire. “Our informa- 
tion now is that anybody who's 
anybody is armed to the teeth and 
hiding,” says James Fox, who 
heads the FBI's New York office. 
“These are dangerous times not 
only for innocent bystanders but for de 
tectives and agents.”’ Unfortunately, 
some experts foresee a continuing trend 
toward violence that will spread to the 
other families. “The Mafia is weak now, 
and there’s a reduced capacity to resolve 
disputes in a nonviolent way,” points out 
Ronald Goldstock, who heads the New 
York State Organized Crime Task Force. 
“Ironically, violence breeds defection, 
which weakens the structure and breeds 
more violence.” s 
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Nation 


THE OTHER AMERICA 


Here? 
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Who Could L 








Only people with no 
other choice—and in 
Camden that usually 
means children 








Suffer the children: 
youngsters in front of 
a crack house, left. 
Above, a baby lies in 
Evergreen. in Cam- 
den, 65% of the kids 
live below the poverty 
line, more than in any 
major U.S. city. 


By KEVIN FEDARKO CAMDEN 





I dream’‘d in a dream a city invincible 
to the attacks of the whole rest of the earth. 
—Walt Whitman, Camden, 1891 


wenty-four years have passed 

since Father Michael Doyle first 

came to serve the people of 

Camden, N.J., yet this Irish pas- 
tor still cannot bear returning to his 
adopted home in daylight. One would 
think a quarter-century would be time 
enough to harden even a priest to the visu- 
al brutality of a city so broken that its peo- 
ple, like many of its buildings, have buck- 
led and collapsed. But each time he goes 
away, Doyle finds he must slip back in 
darkness, like a burglar in his own home. 
“I have to come back at nighttime and 
start gently with my bed and my office,” he 
confesses. “You see, I can’t ever get over 
the tragedy of this place.” 

Night puts a dark mask on this city’s 
abandoned — row 
houses, gutted fac- 
tories and boarded 
shops, a failed cos- 
metic for a busted- 
up prizefighter of a 
town that crumpled 
along with its indus- 
tries. The forces that 
flattened Camden 
may be the same 
ones that have 
pounded scores of 
other industrial cen- 
ters throughout the 
Northeast in the 
past 20 years, but a 
particular sorrow at- 
tends the destruc- 
tion here. Camden is 
a city of children; nearly half its popula- 
tion is under 21. This is a town that, with 
fewer than 100,000 residents, has more 
than 200 liquor stores and bars and not a 
single movie theater. 

The story of Camden is the story of 
boys who blind stray dogs after school, 
who come to Sunday Mass looking for 
cookies because they are hungry, who arm 
themselves with guns, knives and—this 
winter's fad at $400 each—hand grenades. 
It is the story of girls who dream of becom- 
ing hairdressers but wind up as whores, 
who get pregnant at 14 only to bury their 
infants. “We're a graveyard for everyone 
else’s problems,” says Doyle, “and there is 
a feeling that this is somehow acceptable 
because those who live here are poor. 
Well, it’s not acceptable. God made the 
Garden first, and then he made the peo- 
ple. He didn’t make some desolate nest 
and then say, ‘Here, cope.’ ” 

But surely that is just what God must 
have said to Camden. To wander through 
its neighborhoods is to wonder what 
America should be doing with towns like 





| this, towns that cry out for help yet seem 





beyond saving. The city demands a kind of 
urban triage: Is this one worth reviving, or 
should what little cash that is earmarked 
for redevelopment go into places that 
show greater promise of survival? Many 
American cities have sinkholes that are 
just as run-down, burned out, crime rid- 
den and drug infested. The difference is 
that this describes all of Camden, not just 
part of it. 

The sad fact is that most people here 
equate success with escape. The city’s 
population has fallen by 35,000 in the past 
generation. Even among health-care 
workers and social workers, church peo- 
ple and teachers, Doyle is the exception; 
nearly all live in the suburbs, “Camden is a 
city of broken wings,” Doyle says. “Those 
with the initiative and the strength leave.” 
Those without it die young. 


Baby Nigeria Collins died in October 
1986, a month and a day after she was 
born. She lies today in the far corner of 
Camden’s Evergreen Cemetery, across 
the street from the Merit gas station and 
Memory Discount Florist. Baby Nigeria is 
surrounded by a thicket of tin markers 
that sprout from the graves of 92 other in- 
fants. A hundred yards to the west is a sec- 
ond batch of buried babies. To count their 
graves—196 of them—you must stoop to 
collect the dozen-odd markers someone 
has uprooted and strewn amid Styrofoam 
cups and broken beer bottles. A few more 
yards, and there is another patch, and an- 
other, and another. 

Twenty babies out of every thousand 


born here never reach their first birthday, 


more than twice the national average. 
Most are lost to a combination of lack of 
prenatal care, drug exposure, premature 
birth and neglect. “In suburbia, people get 
upset if their child doesn’t have the right 
color hair,” says Eileen Gillis, a neonatal 
nurse at Cooper Hospital, where two- 
thirds of Camden’s infants are delivered. 
“Here, if I get a baby with all of its parts 
intact, I’m thrilled.” 


ike children everywhere, Cam 

den’s young make wish lists, but 

their wishes are different from 

most children’s. They wish they 

knew their fathers’ faces and not just their 

names. They wish for something better for 

their own kids, which many of them al- 

ready have. And they wish they didn’t 

have to dodge the gunfire of drug battles 
in their neighborhoods. 

Nikkeya J.—her street name is 


| “Legs’”—is one of dozens of girls who so- 


licit along the downtown boulevards. Of- 
ten they are the only sign of life in this city 
after dark. Nikkeya is only 17, but her 
cheeks and brow are marked by scars, re- 
minders of pimps and Johns who have 
beaten her with extension cords, wine bot- 
tles and a baseball bat. 
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City of scrap: there 
are 35,000 jobs in 
all of Camden, most 
of which don't go to 
city residents. 
Philadelphia 
gleams beyond the 
dumps by the river, 
above. A woman 
smoking crack, left. 





Nikkeya has been turning tricks—six 
or seven a night at roughly $50 a throw 
since she was 13 years old. “I been 
stabbed, raped, stomped, kidnapped and 
beaten up,” she says. “The only thing 
that’s never happened to me is that I never 
been shot, and I never died. I figure I 
know just about everything there is to 
know. I probably know more than the 
President.” But Nikkeya also knows what 
she has missed. “I can’t play hopscotch, 
double Dutch or ride a bike,” she confess 
es. “And I've never been to a zoo.” 

If the streets are home, the gangs are 
family. Between 30 and 40 drug posses 
have carved up the city and easily outgun 
the police with their arsenals of Tech 9s, 
45s, M-16s, Uzis and Glocks. Gangs with 
names like Eight Ball, Hilltop and Puerto 
Rican Connection use children to keep an 
eye out for vice-squad police and to ferry 
drugs across town. Says “Minute Mouse,” 
a 15-year-old dealer: “I love my boys more 
than my own family.” Little wonder, With 
a father in jail and a mother who aban- 
doned him, the Mouse survived for a time 
by eating trash and dog food before turn- 
ing to the drug business 

Minute Mouse has found that dealing 
drugs—“trapping,” as it’s known in the 


oie) 


street—is the fastest route up. An eight- 
year-old “watcher” on a bicycle can earn 
$50 a day, while a “carrier” clears up to 
$400 for a single trip to Philadelphia 
Drug profits rapidly compound, which is 
why in a city where two-thirds of the 
adults rely on welfare, teenagers in the 
heaviest drug areas drive Mercedes, Lin 
colns and—Minute Mouse's car of 
choice—Toyota Corollas 





he costs, of course, are even 

higher. Adolpho, 17, carries for a 

dealer in a section of north Cam 

den known as the Danger Zone. 
Scissor-like scars cut edgewise across his 
knuckles, and the skin around his throat is 
mottled with burn marks from the time he 
put a match to an aerosol can in a street 
fight. Adolpho has seen five friends die in 
drug wars. Each time a child is killed, his 
epitaph is added to the graffiti murals 
adorning the walls of north Camden’s va- 
cant lots. “It can happen at any time to 
anybody,” Adolpho says. “It can happen 
to me, it can happen to you and it can hap 
pen right now.” 

Camden’s destitution lends its pros- 
perous past an evanescent air, so starkly 
does it clash with the town of today. Up 
until 1945 or so, this city was a monument 
to the gusto and grit of a nation laboring 
to create itself. Camden built everything 
from battleships to toilet seats, and people 
here claim you could find more industry 
per capita in these nine square miles than 
anywhere else in the world. This was the 
home of the Victor talking machine, 
Campbell’s soup and the Esterbrook pen. 
In the cavernous shipyards, 35,000 men 
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once toiled, hammering out eight vessels 
at atime. Bard of it all was Walt Whitman, 
whose spirit trembled at the call of an in 
dustrial giant that thrived on the energy, 
poetry and power of machines. Whitman 
loved the noise of Camden, and his poems 
sang the glorious, churning, clangorous, 
whirlwind mess of it all. 

In the "50s and '60s the city’s white 
middle class headed for the suburbs, 
drawn by visions of power mowers and the 
PTA, Left behind were blacks, Hispanics 
and poor whites, who found themselves 
pauperized as the town’s industries—and 
jobs—slowly disappeared, Similar stories 
were repeated over much of the Northeast 
and Midwest, but in many inner cities 
pockets of prosperity somehow managed 
to persevere. In Camden everything was 
hit, and almost nothing survived 

Now silence hangs over the factories 
and the shipyards, punctuated only by the 
hoot of Delaware boat whistles and the 
crunch of demolition crews—in the past 
several years, the city has razed more than 
1,200 abandoned homes, nearly 5% of its 
housing stock. On the worst blocks, two- 
thirds of the buildings have collapsed or 
burned. “I think of Camden basically as a 
doughnut,” says Joe Balzano, CEO of the 
South Jersey Port Corp. “Everything 
worthwhile is on the edges, and the center 
is hollow.” 

The suburbs along the ring of that 
doughnut, with the help of lobbying lever 
age and clever zoning laws, are able to treat 
central Camden as a dump. Today the main 
inner-city industry is scrap: Camden ex- 
ports 1.2 million tonsa year. The waterfront 
is lined with piles of twisted metal—rusty 


foothills to the backdrop of Philadelphia’s 
skyscrapers directly across the river. And in 
March of 1990, Camden County opened its 
first trash incinerator, where 1,500 tons of 
garbage from the suburbs is trucked each 
day and turned to steam. To complete the 
sense of a town left to pinch out a living on 
one county and one 
dominate the center of the city and 
the waterfront 

Perhaps the most compelling symbol 
of Camden’s role as trash heap is the 
Camden County Municipal Utilities Au 
thority, which processes 55 million gallons 
Camden's sub 


refuse, two prisons 


state 


of raw sewage each day 
urbs used to treat their own sewage, but 
several years ago they began shutting 
down their 46 treatment plants and pump 
ing all the waste into Camden instead 
Says William Tucker, a professor of psy- 
chology at Rutgers who has lived in Cam- 
den for 20 years 


kill you.” 


Some business leaders prefer to char 


‘The stink is enough to 


acterize the relationship between city and 
suburbs as “symbiotic.” The city provides 
services, says James Wallace, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Southern 
New Jersey, and the suburbs provide the 
“Each without the other simply 
could not get along.” But the argument 
that this is a fair trade is offensive to the 


tax base 


people of south Camden whose neighbor- 
hood reeks of human excrement. Every 
year these residents, the majority of whom 
are poor, must pony up $275 for sewage 
treatment—the that rich 
suburbanites pay In communities with 
names like Tavistock and Haddonfield 
For all the sorrow and the danger, the 


same amount 


stench and the dilapidation, it is some 
times easy to ignore the most visible sign 
of change in Camden—a project that 
many people are convinced is the seed of a 
new city. Investors have pulled together 
roughly a quarter of a billion dollars that 
will bring to the Delaware waterfront the 
headquarters for GI 
hotel, waterfront park, the nation’s sec- 
ond largest aquarium and an office tower 
to contain the world headquarters of 
Campbell's Soup. The hope, says Thomas 
Corcoran, president of the Coopers Ferry 
Development that - the 
complex will strengthen the tax base, bring 
in new jobs and restore to the residents a 


Aerospace, plus a 


Association, 1s 


much needed sense of civic pride 

Given the prime swatch of real estate 
directly Philadelphia, the 
project has generated plenty of interest 


across trom 
from future tenants and developers. But 
there remains the disturbing possibility 
that Camden’s waterfront may become a 
daylight colony of suburbanites surround 
The ripples, 
say the skeptics, might never extend be 
yond the edge of the Delaware 


ed by a sea of urban decay 


The reclamation of the rest of Cam- 
den, for the moment, rests in the hands of 
humbler agents. Dotted throughout the 
city are a number of tiny oases where 
abandoned homes are restored and sold 
at cost to families in need of housing. One 
such venture is Heart of Camden, which 
has so far rescued 55 of the city’s 4,000 
abandoned homes. Three years ago, the 
group also decided to bring in youths from 
the state juvenile facility to help with the 
renovations; they now manage their own 
operation 
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The homeowners in HOC 


are turning 
their hands to the task of building more 
than just houses; they are also being given 
the chance to become the carpenters of 


their own futures. But the children of 
Camden, like all poor children in all dying 
cities, need more than pilot projects and 
symbolic gestures. “Camden is the purest 
distillation of our policy of not-so-benign 
urban neglect,” says Congressman Rob 
Andrews. “We cannot afford to just write 
off 10% to 15% of the American public as 
irredeemable. Anyone who has any com 
passion must feel this 

Perhaps compassion is a good place to 
start with in this place where the gears of a 
nation grinding out progress have ceased 
to turn. A place where childhood is a luxu 
ry few children can afford. A place that is 
the antithesis of what Walt Whitman once 
For whatever else is true of 
native 


celebrated 
Camden, it 
son to sing its song today—one who ele- 


takes a lesser-known 


gized his gritty world with a tenderness 
that transcends it. 


the blind musician 
extending an old tin cup 
collects a snowflake 
Nick Virgilio, Camden, 1928-89 
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Come Hell or High Water 


A deluge shows how overbuilding at the edge of 
floodplains can put thousands of people at risk 





By RICHARD WOODBURY 
BAILEY’S PRAIRIE 





i nching her Chevy van across water- 
covered roads and mud flats last week, 
Mayor Jo Mapel of Bailey’s Prairie, Texas, 
couldn’t begin to guess how huge the 
damage bill would be. Most of the ranch- 
ing hamlet (pop. 634) near the Gulf Coast 
lay submerged under the dark red waters 
of the Brazos River and adjoining creeks. 
Said Mapel: “Nobody's escaping without 
big problems. This mess is going to be with 
us for months.” 


Surrounded by floodwaters, a Texas resident stands forlornly on the porch of his 
home in Brazoria County; aerial view of flooding from the Brazos River 


Across southeast Texas, the Brazos, 
Trinity and Colorado rivers, swelled by 
nearly 9 in. of rain that pelted their head- 
waters last month, overflowed their banks 
for miles, sweeping away buildings and ve- 
hicles. With losses in the tens of millions 
of dollars and 15 dead, 25 counties were 
designated as disaster areas by President 
Bush. Lamented James Phillips, chief ad- 
ministrator in Brazoria County: “Nobody 
expected this in a hundred years. We were 
practically defenseless.” 

The onslaught may be only a forerun- 
ner of more destructive flooding to come 
in Texas and other flat, low-lying sections 
of the country. Helter-skelter population 
growth along some rivers and the mush- 
rooming of commercial construction at 
the edge of floodplains are putting thou 
sands of people in disaster’s path. The 
danger zones, some 50 miles or more 
wide, are so vast that newcomers are often 
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unaware of their potential peril. Warnings 
to evacuate frequently go unheeded, as 
they did along parts of the Brazos. 

The rampant paving of the country- 
side—from parking lots to malls and of- 
fice complexes—has made deluges more 
dangerous by robbing the terrain of its 
natural ability to absorb rainwater. Water 
racing across concrete or asphalt travels 
up to 10 times as fast as it does across a 
meadow. Often it is funneled into streams 
and creeks too narrow, shallow and wind- 
ing to accommodate the rushing runoff. 

The changing topography is befud- 


dling flood-control planners and straining 
the complex system of dams, reservoirs 
and levees along major waterways like the 
Brazos. The Texas floods were inevitable 
because of the size of the downpour that 
fell on an already soaked region. But their 
destructiveness was multiplied when run- 
offs from unexpected points turned quiet 
creeks into torrents. In Brazoria County, 
Oyster Creek flooded and combined with 
the Brazos to create a lake nine miles wide 
and up to 50 ft. deep. 

Like other recent deluges, this one 
raised questions about the value of flood- 
control measures. Some experts believe 
that straightening small tributaries and 
lining them with concrete for stability only 
compounds flood problems by moving 
water faster. “The water down below 
doesn’t get a chance to get out of the way 
before the other water is there on top of 
it,” observes Fred Liscum, a hydrologist 
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with the U.S. Geological Survey. Levees 
built to protect towns can also restrict riv- 
er flow, which in turn can force the water- 
way to crest and wash out the barriers on 
either bank. Says Robert Cox, Louisiana 
floodplain administrator: “You don’t get 
rid of the water; you just pass it on down- 
stream to the next guy.” 

More and more experts now think that 
additional construction should be dis- 
couraged. The Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency imposes building and de- 
velopment codes as a prerequisite for 
communities to qualify for subsidized 
flood insurance. In Bailey’s Prairie many 
newer homes were spared serious damage 
because they were built on higher ground. 
The trouble is, says Arthur Storey, execu- 
tive director of the Harris County Flood 
Control District, “regulations look at 
worst-case scenarios, but those are always 
exceeded by nature’s storms.” And hun- 





dreds of thousands of other structures 
erected before the mid-1970s are not cov 
ered by the rules and are vulnerable. 

Most distressing, only 17% of those 
living in flood-prone areas buy flood in- 
surance, which typically costs $300 yearly 
for $80,000 coverage. Explains FEMA in- 
surance administrator Bud Schauerte: 
“Some people think they're covered by 
homeowners’ insurance. Others think the 
government will come to their rescue. But 
that’s wrong; they may not get anything 
but a hotel room for a few days.” 

Such warnings have only limited ef- 
fect. Under dark skies that threatened 
cloudbursts, evacuees at a Red Cross shel- 
ter in Angleton talked eagerly of return- 
ing to rebuild near the Brazos. “I prayed 
the water would never get too high,” said 
Mike Horn, 32, an electrician who fled 
with creek waters lapping at his lawn. “But 
I don’t care. I’m going home.” " 








AMERICAN NOTES 


JOB SAFETY 


A Belated 
Crackdown 


It came too late for the 25 
workers who died in a fire last 
September at the poultry-pro- 
cessing plant in Hamlet, N.C., 
owned by Imperial Food Prod- 
ucts. But last week U.S. Labor 
Secretary Lynn Martin gave 
North Carolina 90 days to 
strengthen its laggard factory- 
inspection program—or the 
Federal Government will take 
it over. North Carolina and 22 
other states run their own oc- 
cupational-safety plans, with 
federal approval. But the un- 


| derstaffed state labor depart- 
| ment never sent any of its 27 
inspectors to the Hamlet plant 
in its 11 years of operation. On 
Dec. 31, the state fined Imperi- 
al $808,150 for safety hazards 
at the plant, including pad- 
locked exit doors. No criminal 
charges have been filed. 

The need for regular safety 
inspections was reinforced last 
week when a blaze broke out at 
the Pilgrim’s Pride chicken- 
processing plant in Mount 
| Pleasant, Texas. Like the Ham- 
| let fire, the one in Texas started 
| with a malfunctioning hydrau- 
lic line. Twenty-one workers 

were injured, but this time, 
luckily, no one was killed. = 





Poultry workers on the processing line: Which way out? 





ETHNICITY 


Watch Out 
For Wisians 


Once you let the Wisians in, 
the neighborhood goes to pot. 
That might be one conclusion 
of a study of polling data on 
ethnic attitudes sponsored by 
the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. About 1,500 Americans 
were asked to rank the social 
standing of 58 groups, from 
Italians to Chinese. “Wisians” 
were added as a fictitious entry 
to help gauge the responses. 
While 61% of the respon- 
dents said they didn’t know 
enough about Wisians to rank 
them, the rest expressed no 
qualms about giving them a 
relatively low rating: 4.12 on a 
9-point social scale. “Many 
people ranked them low be- 


| cause they thought they were 
strange sounding,” says Tom 
| Smith, director of the General 
Social Survey, adding that 
| some of those questioned in 
| the surveys may have assumed 
that Wisians hailed from a 
| small Slavic nation in eastern 
Europe. 
The Wisians’ 

| views Were an exception to a 
| trend toward greater tolerance 
among Americans. Blacks 
(4.17) and Spanish Americans 
(4.79) are still rated well be- 
low, say, the British (6.46), but 


mixed re- 


| their standings have improved 


by as much as 41% since 1964, 
the survey's first year. “Youn- 
ger generations have learned 
to judge people not by race 
and ethnicity,” Smith says, 
“but individuals.” Unless 
those individuals just happen 
to be Wisian. a 


as 
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| the city council is will- 


CANDIDATES 


Then There 
Were Five 


Virginia Governor Douglas 
Wilder went home to Rich- 
mond last week to deliver the 
most surprising speech of his 
four-month presidential cam- 
paign. In his State of the Com- 
monwealth address, he stunned 
legislators by announcing the 
end of his quest for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. Wilder took 
a page from New York Gover- 
nor Mario Cuomo’s book, say- 
ing he had chosen to devote 
himself to “guiding Virginia 
through these difficult times... 
as my pledge and responsibil- 
ities demand.” 

As Virginians grew restive 
at the Governor's absences, 
WILDER FOR RESIDENT signs 
began appearing throughout 
the state. In the end, his presi- 
dential bid failed to ignite much 
interest among voters or con- 








Wilder: first to bow out 


tributors. Arkansas Governor 
Bill Clinton has lined up en- 
dorsements from Mississippi 
Congressman Mike Espy and 
other black Democrats that 
should help him dominate Dix- 


| ie’s primaries in March. lowa 


Senator Tom Harkin might also 
pick up black support among 
civil rights activists who find his 
liberalism more congenial than 
Clinton’s centrist approach. 





CALIFORNIA 


Too Much 
Fowl Play 


Rolling Hills Estates has an ur- 
ban pest problem. The varmint 
travels in packs, digs holes in 
lawns, eats flower gardens, 
poops around pools and spas 
and, worst of all, starts 
screeching as early as 
4 a.m. For sheer irrita- 
tion, rats, raccoons, 
skunks, pigeons and 
possums are no match 
for the more than 150 
wild peacocks that in- 
fest this otherwise 
tranquil, posh South- 
ern California commu- 
nity. The flock—often 
30 to 40 birds roosting 
in a single tree—de- 
scends from six Indian 
peafowl released on 
the Palos Verdes Pen- 
insula in 1924. 

Their presence has 
sparked a pitched bat- 
tle between bird lovers 
and sleep lovers. Hop- 
ing to soothe ruffled 
feathers on all sides, 
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ing to try behavior modifica- 
tion. Later this month, lowa 
peafowl farmer Dennis Fett, 
who will collect $200 a day and 
expenses for his advice, will 
conduct seminars for frazzled 
residents on how they can cope 
with their troublesome flock. 
Then he will try to draw the 
birds, Pied Piper-style, to open 
parts of the city. & 





This fowl is foul 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


ate can be fickle. Georgian leader 


Zviad Gamsakhurdia made histo 

ry eight months ago when he be 

came the first person to win the 
presidency of a Soviet republic by popular 
election. It was a stunning triumph for the 
anticommunist nationalist, who had been 
at the forefront of Georgia’s campaign to 
gain independence from Moscow. Gam- 
sakhurdia’s lead at the polls was so com- 
manding—he had 87% of the vote—that 
few doubted his hold on power. Last week 


26 





he made history again, this time in an ig- 
nominious way: he became the first elect- 
ed President of a former Soviet republic to 
be ousted in a paramilitary coup 

For two weeks, fighting had raged in 
the heart of the capital of Tbilisi between 
troops loyal to Gamsakhurdia and forces 
determined to end what they claimed was 
his dictatorial rule. By early Monday 
morning last week, after enduring heavy 
shelling, Gamsakhurdia finally decided it 
was time to retreat. Accompanied by his 
family and loyal supporters, he slipped out 
of the underground bunker in the parlia- 
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ment building where he had been living in 
a state of siege and fled to the neighboring 
republic of Armenia. 

Tengiz Kitovani, a member of the 


country’s self-proclaimed new Military 
Council and commander of the rebel Na- 
tional Guard units that helped topple 
Gamsakhurdia, triumphantly announced, 
‘A new democratic Georgia has been 
born.” But has it? The men who took over 
are just as strongly nationalistic and au- 
thoritarian as Gamsakhurdia, leaving it 
unclear what political changes they might 
make. Nor was it known whether the new 








leadership would move to join the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States that 
groups together 11 other former Sovict 
republics. For now, Georgia seems to be 
playing a perilous lone hand. 

lhe high cost of the victory by the vio- 
lent and well-armed opposition was visible 
everywhere in the center of Tbilisi. A 
heavy pall of black smoke hung over the 
parliament building, where artillery shells 
had blown away huge chunks of the walls. 
On nearby Rustaveli Avenue only the 
scorched facades remained of graceful 


pastel houses. Gutted buses, twisted car | 


Scenes from a revolution: a victorious rebel stands before the burning parliament building; a 
smoke bomb lands amid pro-Gamsakhurdia marchers; a wounded fighter is carried away 


wrecks and hundreds of scattered 
machine-gun cartridges bore silent wit 
ness to the ferocity of the fighting, which, 
Officials said, left at least 90 people dead 
Some estimates put the total closer to 400 
The putsch leaders claimed that brute 
force was necessary to end Gamsakhur 
dia’s brief, tyrannical rule. But they have 
set a dangerous precedent for the new re 
publics. In overthrowing a popularly elect- 
ed President, the Georgian rebels discred- 
ited the country’s fledgling democratic 
institutions and opened the way for the 
kind of cyclical struggle between armed 
political clans that has hampered the 
growth of democracy elsewhere in the de- 
veloping world. Says Soviet nationalities 
expert Paul Goble: “The idea that Gam- 
sakhurdia is a fascist thug being replaced 
by liberals is nonsense.” Not only is Geor 
gia’s own future clouded, but there is no 
guarantee that similar events might not be 
repeated tomorrow in any of the former 
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Soviet republics, given the explosive mix 
of ethnic, economic, political and military 
problems confronting them. 

The new Georgian Military Council 
vowed to turn over power “in the very 
near future” to a provisional civilian gov 
ernment led by former Prime Minister 
Tengiz Sigua, a onetime Gamsakhurdia 
ally who was pushed out of office in a po- 
litical squabble. But Military Council 
member Dzhaba loseliani, head of the 
anti-Gamsakhurdia Mkhedrioni, or 
White Horsemen, paramilitary squads, 
suggested that the timetable would de- 
pend on how quickly life in the republic 
returned to normal. “Power is now in our 
hands,” he said. “Until things calm down 
and until democratic institutions take 
root, we will keep power.” 

There was widespread skepticism 
about Ioseliani’s claim. Said a senior Brit- 
ish diplomat: “The new leaders barely 
control the center of Tbilisi, let alone the 
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THE RISE 
AND 
FALL OF 
GAMSAKHURDIA 


He helps found Georgia’s | 


Helsinki human-rights monitor- 
ing group. The young nationalist 
is arrested the following year 
and released from 
prison in 1979 
after a controver- 
sial public 
recantation. 


Soviet troops 
break up a huge 
nationalist 
demonstration in 
Thilisi, killing 20 
people. Gamsakhurdia rises to 
prominence in nationalist 
protests that follow. 


Gamsakhurdia’s 
separatist Round Table alliance 
wins parliamentary elections in 
a landslide. 

Georgia’s parlia- 
ment declares the republic’s 
independence. 


Gamsakhurdia 
is elected President with 87% 
of the popular vote. 


In a government 
shake-up, his Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister leave. 

Opposition 
to his autocratic policies 
grows. Georgian police fire on 
antigovernment demonstrators. 
A leading political opponent 
is arrested. Gamsakhurdia 
declares a state 
of emergency. 


Fighting breaks 
out and he takes 
refuge in parlia- 
ment basement. 
He 





flees Georgia. 








rami ad. 5 


The high cost of victory: gashes in the heart of Tbilisi and the minds of its people 


republic. The place is in the throes of an- 
archy.”’ As word of Gamsakhurdia's 
downfall spread, thousands of the ousted 
leader’s supporters gathered at the capi- 
tal’s train station for a march through the 
city. For the second time since the conflict 
began, gunmen tossed smoke bombs and 
opened fire on the crowd, scattering the 
demonstrators. loseliani defended the use 
of terror to enforce a state of emergency 
in Tbilisi, but it has not lessened the dan- 
ger of civil war breaking out in other parts 
of Georgia, especially in the western re- 
gions, where armed Gamsakhurdia sup- 
porters have already challenged the new 
regime. The coup leaders also face diffi 
culties with the republic’s restive South 
Ossetian and Abkhasian minorities, who 
are pressing for their own independence. 
From a safe haven across the Arme- 
nian border in the town of Idzhevan, 
Gamsakhurdia wasted no time in lashing 
out against the Military Council, blaming 
criminals, bandits and a communist “Ma- 
fia” for his defeat. The Armenians have 
not offered Gamsakhurdia political asy 
lum, but they also have not pressured him 
to leave the republic. It is clearly a ticklish 
diplomatic problem. If Gamsakhurdia at- 
tempts to go abroad, Georgia’s current 
leaders say they will press for his extradi- 
tion to stand trial on criminal charges. But 
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as long as the deposed President remains 
so close to home, he will continue to be a 
destabilizing factor. Gamsakhurdia cer 
tainly has no intention of giving up. “I am 
still the President of Georgia,” he vowed, 
“the legitimate President.” 

A noted human-rights activist and sci- 
on of one of Georgia’s most respected 
writers, Gamsakhurdia seemed to have 
perfect credentials for his job. But he was 
too haunted by his own past persecution 
by the KGB and by the need to settle old 
scores to be a truly democratic leader, Ob- 
sessed with conspiracies involving “agents 
of the Kremlin,” the President closed 
down liberal newspapers and barred crit 
ics from television. During a wave of pro- 
test against his authoritarian rule last au- 
tumn, police loyal to him fired on 
demonstrators, and he jailed opposition 
leaders. He was intent on extending his 
power into the provinces by appointing 
presidential prefects, but he showed no in- 
terest in radical economic reforms. Geor 
gia became isolated from the other repub 
lics, especially Russia, the region’s 
primary supplier of bread and fuel. Last 
week the opposition accused the deposed 
President of torturing hostages during his 
final days in the bunker and claimed he 
had run off with state treasury funds. 

With his special brand of mystical na- 
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tionalism, Gamsakhurdia had become 
such a commanding figure on the Geor- 
gian political stage that it is hard to see 
how any of the current leaders could as- 
pire to replace him. Fault lines have al- 
ready begun to show in the loosely united 
anti-Gamsakhurdia alliance, especially 
between the politicians and the paramili- 
tary men. “The council's only uniting fac- 
tor has been opposition to Gamsakhur- 
dia,” said a British diplomat. “Now that 
he is gone, they are falling out among 
themselves.” Not all its members are 
equally committed to parliamentary de- 
mocracy and presidential rule. Georgi 
Chanturia, the radical leader of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, calls for a consti- 
tutional monarchy, Others advocate vari- 
ous forms of theocracy, uniting the 
Georgian Orthodox Church and the state. 

There is one Georgian who rivals 
Gamsakhurdia in stature and who, as a 
former local Communist Party boss, 
knows every eddy in the complicated 
crosscurrents of Tbilisi politics: former 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze. In talks with the putsch lead- 
ers last week, he offered his help in get- 
ting democratic reform back on track. He 
publicly praised the takeover as a “demo- 
cratic revolution” and promised “to de- 
vote all my energy to starting a movement 
of international support for building a 


Looking 
Into the 


Real hunger and fear of a 
coup stalk the citizens of 
St. Petersburg 


By DAVID AIKMAN ST. PETERSBURG 


he bright sun of a northern winter can 

still turn the palaces and churches of 
Peter the Great’s city into a feast of visual 
elegance. But beneath the sparkling exteri- 
or, the mood of the city’s 5 million inhabit- 
ants is as frigid as the ice piled up in the 
Neva River. Slowly, less dramatically than 
during the 900-day siege by the German 
Wehrmacht in World War II, St. Peters- 
burg is experiencing real hunger. 

lhe city’s scarcities became serious six 
months ago, say city officials, after the 
neighboring, newly independent Baltic 
states had already lifted their own price 
controls. That had led to an influx of entre- 
prencurial food buyers from those repub- 
lics who took advantage of the cheaper 
prices to buy up Russian goods. At the same 
time, food supplies to the city from collec- 
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As Gamsakhurdia supporters march in Tbilisi, loseliani claims “power is in our hands” | 


democratic Georgia.”’ Shevardnadze 
would certainly lend any post-Gamsa- 
khurdia leadership the kind of authority 
it needs in the West, But the veteran dip- 
lomat suffers from one major handicap: 
he may be too closely identified with the 
Kremlin to suit his intensely nationalistic 
compatriots. 

The violent events in Tbilisi herald a 
new era where no one can afford to shrug 
off the politics of Georgia—or Azerbaijan 
or Kirghzia or Turkmenistan. Now that all 
the parts of the old Soviet empire are clam- 


tive farms diminished after Mayor Anatoli 
Sobchak swept to power in elections in 
1990. The bureaucracy, still predominantly 
hard-line communists, dragged their feet 
on implementing changes. While other 
Russian cities, including Moscow, could 
barter their industrial products for farm 
produce, St. Petersburg, with 72% of its in- 
dustrial output devoted to military hard- 
ware, had nothing to trade. Observed a city 
tourist guide bitterly: “You can’t buy a 
chicken with a tank.” 

Five months ago, city officials intro- 
duced rationing, which at least enabled 
most people to buy staples like bread, but- 
ter, milk and, occasionally, meat, But when 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
prices on Jan, 2, most food except bread 
virtually disappeared from stores. On the 
city’s once elegant Nevsky Prospekt, shop- 
pers at a small grocery store stared bleakly 
at cans of Finnish sardines, lollipops and 
American M&M candies. With prices 
freed, costs soared tenfold against an aver- 
age salary that stayed at 400 rubles a 
month: sausage now costs 100 to 200 rubles 
a kilo (2.2 Ibs.), and even sour cream, a 
Russian staple, goes for 130 rubles a kilo. 
Said a city council member: “Our energy 
level is lower because we are not receiving 
proper nutrition.” 

The sense of city-wide despair is palpa- 
ble even among the frowsy tourist inter- 
preters trained to talk up the city. “This is 
the most humiliating time the city has ever 





freed 
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oring to be recognized as independent sov- 
ereign states, their appeals will have to be 
seriously considered by the international 
community, however far they may be from 
the ideals of a Western democracy. As a 
U.S. official ruefully admitted, “Gamsa- 
khurdia won an overwhelming expression 
of support in the May election. On the oth- 
er hand, he was not running a democratic 
state.” Self-determination may be a splen- 
did principle, but the reality can be very 
different. —With reporting by William Mader/ 
London and J.F.0. MicAllister/Washington 





undergone,” said one. “Even during World 
War II it was not like this. Our country is 
falling apart.” When would it get better? 
someone asked. “When people learn once 
more the meaning of work, we will have 
food again,” came the answer. Others are 
not so sure, “The situation is extraordinari- 
ly tense,” said a city council member. “The 
old authorities— the communists—realize 
that this may be their last chance to regain 
power, We are hungrier than any other big 
Russian city.” He and other officials who 
support Sobchak said they fear a possible 
local coup attempt against the reform- 
minded mayor, whom hard-liners have 
been trying to force out for weeks. The peri- 
od of greatest vulnerability for such an act, 
say several city officials, will be between 
Jan. 10 and the end of February, when food 
shortages are likely to be severest. 
Who would actually lead such a coup | 

| 





does not seem clear in anybody's mind: just 
an inchoate, presumably reactionary and 
authoritarian group referred to ominously 
as “they.” Explained a driver: “There will 
be bread riots, and that will lead to a coup. 
And when the coup takes place, that will 
lead to civil war.” But the real specter is 
chaos. Many of St. Petersburg’s citizens 
fear that social and political instability 
caused by shortages will bring bloodshed. | 
“When you see their faces,” said a member 

of the city council with a sigh, “they are 

very tense, but that is because our life itself 

is so tense.” cs 
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EUROPE 


In the Same Boat and Bailing | 








The Continent i is suffering just as much economic pain as 
the U.S., and the partners will sink or swim together 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 





f misery loves company, a lot of reces- 

sion-battered Americans may be gazing 
across the sea. There is certainly fuel for 
economic schadenfreude—the sneaky 
feeling of glee at your neighbor's trou- 
bles—over there. Europe has fallen into a 
slump since the middle of last year, and 
unemployment and stagnation are be- 
coming political problems as well. The 
American tourists who have seen how well 
Europeans live may find it difficult to be 
lieve, but hard times there are a fact. 

Anyone who draws satisfaction from 
this state of affairs is making a serious mis- 
take. The world economy is too closely in- 
tertwined for any country’s hardships to 


where many of the old centrally directed 
enterprises stand idle and official unem- 
ployment nears 12%—not counting an- 
other 2 million workers in part-time, 
make-work jobs. Few Germans seem 
steeped in the gloom that prevails else- 
where: the economic and social costs of 
unification will be paid off in due course, 
and opinion polls indicate most citizens 
think that will be soon. 

In recent years, unemployment in the 
larger European countries has been con- 
siderably higher than in the U.S. That is 
still the case in Britain, Italy and France, 
where the percentage of jobless is well 
above the current 7.1% in the U.S. Some 
of the smaller countries have been hit 
even harder: 19% are out of work in Ire- 
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be anything but bad news for everyone. 
With so many nations relying on export 
sales, simultaneous recessions could pull 
the whole trading system down. 

Just a few months ago, Germany 
seemed to be chugging along in its now- 
traditional role as the Continent’s loco- 
motive, pulling the European Commu- 
nity toward ever higher performance, But 
now the “Deutschland Express” has 
stalled and is expected to stay that way for 
much of 1992. 

“We are in a recession,” Norbert Wal- 
ter, chief economist of the Deutsche 
Bank, says flatly, which means this will be 
“a year of recession in Europe.” Other 
German experts, who shudder at the very 
word recession, say it has not arrived yet 
but is just around the corner. The country 
can console itself with the knowledge that 
its problems arise largely from its reab- 
sorption of the former East Germany, 


land, 15% in Spain and 11% in Belgium. 
Such high rates would produce a political 
earthquake in the U.S., but Europeans are 
better cushioned by more generous unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Britain’s stubborn recession was in- 
duced in part by Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's tax cuts of 1987, the ensuing 
rise in inflation to 11% and the stiff inter- 
est-rate hikes Thatcher then used to force 
prices down. Those rates are still high, and 
real estate and industry have not recov- 
ered from the whipsaw. For the new gov- 
ernment of John Major, improvement 
cannot come too soon: he must call na- 
tional elections by June. 

Europeans generally deny that, as the 
old saw has it, their economies develop 
pneumonia whenever America sneezes. 
Still, political leaders are quick to point a 
finger abroad when it suits them. Just as 
some American politicians blame Japan 
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Pirelli workers at a meeting in Italy: staying employed is job one 








for the recession, the U.S. is a popular 
whipping boy in Europe. French Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand finds his popu- 
| larity plunging along with his economy. 
| On national television last month, he 
claimed the country had been growing un- 
til “suddenly the bad news arrived, mostly 
from the U.S.” 

In Paris last week, Prime Minister 
Edith Cresson named unemployment, 
now nearing 10%, as “the government's 
public enemy No. 1.” The mood of France 
is so downbeat that Mitterrand coined a 
new word to describe it: sinistrose, an 
amalgam of the words for calamity and 
moroseness. 

Italy is burdened by public debt, 6.4% 


inflation and 10.2% unemployment. rhe 
great Italian trade names—Olivetti, Pi- 
relli, Fiat—are struggling. For most citi- 


zens the implications of this recession are 
only beginning to sink in, but labor leaders 
say the crisi will soon hit the whole white- 
collar sector. Yet the country’s planners 
look abroad for succor. “Everything de 
pends on what happens in the U.S.,” says 





Tancredi Bianchi, president of the Italian 
Banking Association. Confindustria, the 
employers’ federation, is also hoping that 
“the symptoms of recovery are confirmed 
in the U.S.” 

The American economy, which ac- 
counts for a third of the production of the 
industrialized countries, is of course tied 
closely to Europe’s. A larger truth, howev- 
er, is that recovery for all of them requires 
the revival and expansion of world trade. 
That in turn depends on a successful con- 
clusion of the current, deadlocked Uru 
guay Round of negotiations to reduce tar- 
iffs worldwide. If it fails—and some 
economists suggest that hard times in so 
many countries make it all the tougher to 
sell the unpopular compromises that are 
needed—then the upturn may be a long 
time coming.—Reported by James 0. Jackson/ 
Bonn and William Mader, London, with other 
bureaus 








WORLD NOTES 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Trying fora 
Lasting Truce 


The area was peaceful, the 
weather clear, and the two 


white helicopters flying toward 
Zagreb prominently displayed | 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Is Imeldaa 
Shoe-In? 


What she lacks in credibility 
she easily makes up in chutz- 
pah. Just minutes after plead- 
ing not guilty to six criminal 
charges, former First Lady 
Imelda Marcos stood on the 
courthouse steps to announce 
her bid to succeed Corazon 
Aquino as President of the 
Philippines. 

“There is a cry, there is a 
need for someone to help our 
people in misery,” she said. Af- 
ter pledging to “save our coun- 
try from suffering,” she stepped 
into her Mercedes stretch 
limousine and headed back 





GREECE 
Striking 
Back | 


The Bush Administration 
would have preferred to see 
him tried in the U.S. But when 
Palestinian Mohammed Ra- 
shid, 40, was sentenced by a 
Greek court to 18 years in pris- 
on after being found guilty of 


the insignia of the European 
Community’s monitoring mis- 
sion. Nevertheless, a Yugoslav 
army MiG-21 fighter fired four 
air-to-air missiles, scoring a di- 
rect hit on one chopper, killing 
all five observers—four Italian 
and one French—on board. 
The victims’ coffins, draped 








Taking her message to the people 


to her $2,000-a-day hotel suite. 

Though 41 criminal cases 
against Marcos are still pend- 
ing, the ex—First Spouse’s en- 
try into the presidential race is 


premeditated murder in the 


1982 bombing of a Pan Ameri- 


| can jet, Washington felt it had 


scored a victory. 

Rashid was arrested in 
Athens in 1988 on a tip from 
U.S. officials who had assidu- 
ously tracked him down and 
gathered detailed evidence 
against him. But when Wash- 
ington failed in its attempts 
to extradite him to stand trial 
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with E.C, flags during a memo- 

rial service in Zagreb’s cathe- 

dral the next evening, were a 

bleak reminder that peace will 

not come easily to Yugoslavia 
after six months of civil war. 
| The federal military was quick 

to refer to “an unwanted and 

tragic event,” and the Serb- 
controlled federal gov- 
ernment offered requi- 
site apologies. But a 
shake-up in the top mili- 
tary command solidifying 
Serb dominance led to 
fresh worries that the 
army might not fully sup- 
port the cease-fire. As 
the U.N. dispatched ob- 
servers over the weekend 
to monitor the fragile 
peace, the truce ap- 
peared to be holding. 
Said a European diplo- 
mat in Zagreb: “Every 
quiet day is a great gift; 
we've all learned to be 
modest in our hopes.” = 


being taken seriously in 
some quarters; the 
§ masses can expect a long 
season of free entertain- 
ment and handouts. But 
her quest to secure the 
nomination of the oppo- 
sition Nacionalista Party 
could divide the anti- 
Aquino forces. 

While the press would 
love to see a reprise of the 
“war of the widows,” 
Aquino has insisted on 92 
different occasions that 
she will not seek re-clec- 
tion in May. She even 
sang her message on One occa- 
sion, warbling to the tune of /7/ 
Never Smile Again an off-key 


NV WY 


rendition of Jl Never Run 
Again. s 
in the U.S. for the midair 


bombing over Hawaii that 
killed a 16-year-old Japanese 
boy and injured 15 other pas 
sengers, Officials feared that 
Greece might simply let Ra- 
shid go or acquit him. Now 
Rashid’s lawyer is insisting 
that the Palestinian might be 
paroled in as little as seven 
years—or even acquitted on 
| appeal. 








Is Saddam panicking? 
IRAQ 


Rumor Mill in 
Overdrive 


One day word has it that 80 
Iraqi military officers were ex- 
ecuted for attempting a coup 
Another day the rumor is that 
76 Iraqis and Egyptians were 
put to death for mounting an 
anti-Saddam demonstration 
south of Baghdad. Still anoth- 
er day brings the story that 
former Iraqi Prime Minister 
Saadoun Hammadi and 24 
high-ranking army officers 
were shot for a coup attempt. 
Unconfirmable reports of 
roundups and executions, cir- 
culated by Iraqi opposition 
sources intent on destabilizing 
the regime, have reached such 
a pitch that it is tempting to 
conclude that Saddam Hus- 
sein is pressing the panic but- 
ton. On the other hand, Ham- 
madi resurfaced in the inner 
circle after his rumored death. 
As for Saddam, he continues 
his belligerent hate campaign 
Last week he marked Army 
Day with a cheer for the Scud 
missiles that had “hit the 


cursed Israel’’ during last 
year’s war. . 
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ETHANOL: A CLEANER =< 


FUEL FOR AIRPLANES < 


Max Shauck, Ph.D., a Baylor University 


math professor in Waco, Texas, first 
considered using ethanol as an airplane 
fuel during the oil shortages of the 
1970s. “This alcohol-based fuel can be 
produced very cheaply,” Shauck says, 
“and it burns cooler and cleaner than 
conventional gasoline.” 

In 1980, he started test-flying experi- 
mental airplanes using ethanol fuel. 
Nine years later, Shauck and his wife, 
Grazia Zanin, modified a Velocity air- 
craft to run on ethanol, and flew 6,000 
miles in a trans-Atlantic journey from 
Waco, Texas to Paris, France. The 
flight earned him the Harmon Trophy 
— aviation’s highest award — also 
granted to Charles Lindbergh, Amelia 


en | : <~ 


All Environmental Activists featured in this series are recognized 
with a $2,500 donation to their cause. 


Earhart and Chuck Yeager. 

“I think the flight proved that % 
ethanol is safe and reliable,” Shauck , 
explains. “It’s also inexpensive, "3 
renewable and emits fewer pollutants. a 3 
You can make ethanol from sugar 
beets, corn — almost anything that 
contains starch or sugar.” 

Shauck is now Director of Aviation . 
Services at Baylor where he is pursuing 
the development of ethanol-powered 
aircraft. He continues to demonstrate 
ethanol’s benefits at airshows and fore- 
sees a future when it is a standard fuel 
for aviation. “Petroleum is a finite 
resource,” Shauck adds. “But almost 
every country in the world has the 
means to make ethanol.” 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVIST 


Everyone in this photo is an environ- 
mental activist. They all became involved 
in the environment the day they started 
their Amway businesses. 

Since introducing its first product in 
1959-L.O.C.® Liquid Organic Cleaner, 
a product containing only biodegradable 
detergents-Amway has had a concern 
for the environment. 


As Amway distributors, the people in 
this photo also share with Amway the 
honor of receiving the United Nations 
Environment Programme Achievement 

Award for commitment 
to the cause of environ- 
mental awareness. 


And you thought you knew us. 


Amway and its one million 
independent distributors market 
hundreds of diverse products 
and services to more than 

50 countries and territories. 
For more information, call 


1-800-544-7167 


New Jersey;Ruth Lohela, California; David Margolis, Nevada; 
Sally Svenson, South Dakota. 


Clockwise from left, Eugene Johnson, Texas; Linda Hardy, | ’ t ; 
» 
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COMPENSATION 


Motown’s 
Fat Cats 


An unseemly spat over the salaries and perks 
of American and Japanese auto chiefs points 
up a weakness in the U.S. case for fair trade 


By THOMAS MCCARROLL 


he trip was billed as a global 

showdown, an expedition de 

signed to “level the playing 

field,” as American businessmen 
are wont to say. Yet even before George 
Bush’s new 747 touched down at Tokyo’s 
Haneda Airport, Japan and its supporters 
had deftly weakened the American cam- 
paign to win trade concessions by raising a 
touchy issue: large disparities in the mon- 
ey paid to American CEOs and their Japa 
nese counterparts. 

Under particular scrutiny, naturally, 
were the salaries and perks of the three 
U.S. auto-company chiefs—Chrysler’s 
Lee Iacocca, Ford’s Harold Poling and 
GM’s Robert Stempel—all of whom ac- 
companied the President to Tokyo. The 
three were paid a total of $7.3 million-plus 
in 1990, including more than $4 million in 
stock incentives. 

By contrast, the heads of Japan’s Big 
lhree—Shoichiro Toyoda of Toyota, 
Nobuhiko Kawamoto of Honda and Yu 
taka Kume of Nissan—earned a total of 
$1.8 million, counting bonuses. More- 
over, while the Japanese execs are pre- 
siding over thriving enterprises, the U.S. 
auto industry is coming off one of its 
years Sales of American 
made cars plunged 12.6%, to 8.7 million, 
in 1991; more than 40,000 autoworkers 
lost their jobs, and GM announced plans 
to eliminate 74,000 jobs by 1995; and the 
Big Three rolled up financial losses that 
analysts predict could exceed $6 billion. 

Put immediately on the defensive, 
the American auto executives were 
quick to argue that while they made a 
lot of money (Iacocca even admitted his 
pay was “too high”), their Japanese 
counterparts got more in compensation 
than met the eye. Claims lacocca: 
“Don’t feel sorry for the Japanese [execu- 


worst ever. 





tives]. They make a lot of money. They 
have a lot of perks. They get bought $3 
million houses. They have million-dollar 
golf-club memberships.” His clear impli- 
cation: when everything is tallied up—sal- 
aries, bonuses and perks—Japanese and 
American executives are neck and neck 

Not so. To be sure, Japanese compa 
nies offer executives substantial perks. 
And Japanese securities laws do not re- 
quire companies to report details of such 
compensation. But the available evidence 
does not point to the hidden trove that the 
men from Motown suggest. 

At Toyota, Shoichiro Toyoda is pro- 
vided with membership in several élite 
golf clubs. Kume of Nissan receives a com- 
pany-rented house in a posh Tokyo neigh- 
borhood. Nissan also provides its 47 board 
members with free use of a vacation home 
in Hakone, a mountain and lake resort 
area south of Tokyo. Liberal expense ac- 
counts routinely cover pricey meals and 
bar bills that can add up to $1,000 a head 
for a night out. 

But those perks are not excessive when 
compared with the benefits granted the 
American CEOs. All three U.S. auto chiefs 
fly on corporate jets, a perk that is not 
available to any of the Japanese auto exec 
utives, who fly first class commercially. 
Chrysler picked up the $1.6 million tab for 
lacocca’s home outside Detroit and his 
condominium in Boca Raton, Fla. AtGM, 
Stempel gets home-security services and a 
chauffeur. Ford’s Poling receives club 
memberships and financial counseling. 
All three American CEOs are also granted 
generous stock options that in 1990 ac 
counted for up to 80% of their total com 
pensation. Of lacocca’s $4.5 million in pay 
in 1990, about $3.6 million came from 
stock incentives. Although Japanese exec- 
utives are paid bonuses that can equal 
about half their salaries, they get no stock 
options. 








And the Big Three CEOs are not the 
highest-paid of the 18 corporate managers 
who accompanied Bush to Japan. Tops 
was C.J. Silas, chairman and chief execu- 
tive at Phillips Petroleum ($5.2 million). 
Lowest: Winston Chen, head of Solec- 


tron, a manufacturer of circuit boards 
($317,000). Collectively, the original 
group of 21 executives who left with Bush 
(three did not go as far as Japan) were 
paid $25 million in salary and extras last 
year, for an average of $1.2 million each. 

By current standards, that is hand 
some but not excessive. The group’s finan- 
cial performance, however, was under- 
whelming. The return to 
shareholders for 13 of the 21 companies 


average 
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chairman Eiji Toyoda shows at a Tokyo breakfast 


whose stock is publicly traded was 3.7% a 


year since 1988, in contrast to 9.4% for the 
500 largest U.S “Bush 
couldn't have picked a less stellar group of 
business executives,” says Graef Crystal, a 
leading compensation consultant and au 
thor of the book Jn Search of Excess. 
“They're overpaid and underperforming 
and represent all that’s wrong with corpo- 
rate America.” 

Yet even a more representative group 
would have been vulnerable to criticism 
on the pay issue, By Crystal’s calculation, 
the average chief executive officer at a 
major U.S. corporation received about 
$2 million last year, counting base salary, 
bonuses and stock options. The average 


corporations 


Japanese top executive earns $550,000, in- 
cluding bonuses, while the typical Ger- 
man CEO makes $800,000 in salary and 
benefits. On top of the rich pay, U.S. exec- 
utives are awarded perks, like corporate 
jets and interest-free or low-interest 
loans, that are virtually unheard of any 
where else. Says Peter Chingos, director 
of compensation practices at the account 
ing firm KPMG Peat Marwick: “For 
American CEOs, the road to power and 
status is paved by compensation.” 
Meanwhile, as a growing number of 
critics are pointing out, the competitive 
position of U.S. industry is eroding and 
the overall economy sagging. Since Janu- 
ary, American companies have laid off an 
average of 2,600 workers a day. And 
though corporate profits slipped last year 
an estimated 21%, to $133 billion, the av- 
erage base pay—minus bonuses and stock 
incentives—of American top executives 
increased about 6%, to $690,000. Even 
though the outlook for U.S. companies re 
mains bleak, CEO pay is expected to in 
crease at least 5% this year, while bonuses 
are expected to jump as 
much as 10%. Such an 


the trade deficit with Japan is serious busi- 
ness. And automobiles and car parts ac 
count for 75% of the current $41 billion 
gap. To reduce the deficit, U.S. executives 
have called for several remedies, including 
greater access to Japanese markets and a 
limit on Japanese auto exports to the U.S. 

In a speech before the Economic Club 
of Detroit immediately upon his return 
last Friday, Iacocca, citing an unnamed 
American financial company as his 
source, claimed that, between 1987 and 
1990, Japan’s automakers lost an aston 
ishing $11.7 billion selling cars in Ameri 
ca. Those losses were effectively subsi- 
dized, charged lacocca, by profits of more 
than $36 billion made in their home mar- 
ket. Wall Street, however, expressed baf- 
flement at lacocca’s claims. One analyst, 
Maryann Keller of Furman Selz, ques- 
tioned whether the Chrysler chief was re 
ferring to the Japanese companies’ start 
up costs rather than actual losses, which 
“have nothing to do with dumping.’ 

Ina larger context, lacocca had a point 
when he labeled the pay issue “a red her 
ring.” Even if the outspo- 
ken Chrysler chairman 


WHAT COMES WITH 
anomaly has given rise to a THE JOB were stripped of all com 
sense that while American pensation, the savings 
executives make more ROBERT STEMPEL, would amount to only a 


than European and Asian 
CEOs, they have done less 


General Motors: $1.6 million 
in compensation, counting for 


few dollars per car, And 


many industries in 


base salary, bonuses and 
to earn their pay stock incentives: access to which American compa- 
Critics argue that ex corporate jet as well as first- nies have a far stronger 
cessive pay is just another class air travel for self and case than do the automak- 


indication of Detroit's fi 
nancial shortsightedness. 
Analysts charge that the 
Big Three squandered a 
golden opportunity to 
catch up with their over- 
seas rivals during the past 
10 years as Japanese car 
companies—under pres- 
sure by the Americans— 
agreed to limit exports vol- 
untarily. Rather than in- 
vest in new plant and 
equipment, the U.S, com 
panies went shopping. GM 
spent $8 billion on nonau 
tomotive acquisitions, in 
cluding $5.3 billion to pur 
chase Hughes Aircraft and 
$2.5 billion to buy EDS, a 
computer-services con- 
cern. Ford plunked down 
$500 million to buy a sav- 
ings and loan, and Chrysler 
invested $1.6 billion on 
Gulfstream and American 
Motors. Says Ronald 
Glantz, an analyst at Dean 
Witter Reynolds: “If the 
Big Three didn’t go on an 
acquisition binge, they 
might not be in the shape 
they're in today.” 

No one questions that 


spouse, private executive din- 
ing room, free security for 
home and person, legal coun- 
seling, free car every six 
months, stock options. 


HAROLD POLING, Ford Mo- 
tors: $1.2 million, financial 
counseling, private-club mem- 
bership, free car atleast oncea 
year, free spouse travel, home 
security, free home fax ma- 
chines and telephones, corpo- 
rate jet, chauffeur service 


LEE IACOCCA, Chrysler: 
$4.5 million, access to corpo- 
rate jet, legal counseling, re 
served parking, new company 
car every year, Waldorf Towers 

suite, stock incentives. 


SHOICHIRO TOYODA, Toyota: 
$690,000, golf-club mem- 
bership, season tickets (also 
used by other executives 
entertaining clients) 


YUTAKA KUME, Nissan: 
$550,000, chauffeur ser- 


board members, company- 
rented house ina prime real es- 
tate area of Tokyo. 


NOBUHIKO KAWAMOTO, 
Honda: $550,000, sporting 
club (also available to other 
employees), executive 
dining room. 
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ers for claiming they are 
competitive in both price 
and quality, the spat was 
an unfortunate diversion 
from their substantive 
complaints. 

But the dispute is not 
entirely irrelevant. Ac- 
cording to the Hay Group, 
Washington-based com- 
pensation consultants, 
about a third of the CEOs 
at major U.S. corporations 
saw their compensation 
cut last year as the reces 
sion pushed down compa 
ny profits. Citicorp CEO 
John Reed took a 22% cut 
because of his company’s 
flagging fortunes. Some 
management experts, like 
Donald Hambrick, a pro 
fessor at Columbia Uni- 
versity Business School, 
suggest that such sacrifices 
by CEOs might even 
help boost sagging em- 
ployee morale. It might 
also avoid the kind of pub- 
lic relations debacle De- 
troit’s fat cats endured last 
week. With reporting by 
Kumiko Makihara/Tokyo and 
Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 
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The CEO of Culture Inc. 


Controversial Guggenheim director Thomas Krens is 
changing the way the world’s art museums operate 


By ALEX PRUD’HOMME 





n 1988 New York City’s Solomon R. 

Guggenheim Museum was in trouble. 
Money was tight; the museum’s famous 
Frank Lloyd Wright-designed building 
was falling apart; exhibitions were unin- 
spired; donors were losing interest. Enter 
Thomas Krens, armed with a degree in 
nonprofit management from Yale. As the 
Guggenheim’s new director, he offered 
the board of trustees a stark choice: Pre- 
serve funds and run the museum conser 
vatively, or attack. “If you want a vital in- 
stitution,” he said, “change has to take 
place on so many fronts that it’s likely to 
be bewildering.” 
That turned out to be an 
understatement. To- 


day the museum has projects going in New 
York, Massachusetts, Italy, Austria and 
Spain, and a Guggenheim exhibit has just 
wound up a four-month tour of Australia. 
Using aggressive financial and marketing 
strategies normally applied to commercial 
enterprises, Krens, 45, may be reinventing 
the way museums do business—and in the 
process creating the art world’s first 
multinational. He is the most outspoken 
and controversial of a growing number of 
museum directors who are fusing hard- 
edged business acumen with classic 
connoisseurship. 

“He's really a visionary,” says Arthur 
Levitt Jr., former head of the American 
Stock Exchange and a Guggenheim 
board member. “But he’s breaking some 
eggs in the art community.” Krens’ busi- 
ness-school jargon and management 
style offend many in the traditionally 
genteel, nonprofit world of museums. 
Says Hilton Kramer, editor of the 
New Criterion, a monthly arts 
review: “Krens has so 


Krens shakes 
up the art world 








far proven himself to be a complete di- 
saster. His conception of a museum is all 
about expansion. He’s a perfect example 
of what happens to a major cultural 
institution when it is given over to a 
bureaucrat.” 

After a 20-year boom in the museum 
business, the costs of acquiring, insuring, 
transporting and storing art are spiraling 
beyond the means of many institutions. 
As tax breaks that encouraged the rich 
to donate to museums are eliminated in 
the U.S. (roughly 80% of all the objects 
in American museums are gifts), corpo- 
rate and individual contributions are 
drying up. Public funding for art is 
shrinking dramatically. According to the 
American Association of Museums, as 
many as 29 states are contemplating re 
ductions of 50% or more in art funding. 
And the recession has dampened Ameri- 
cans’ interest in visiting museums, buy- 
ing gift-shop tchotchkes and becoming 
members. 

Krens’ solution is a three-pronged at- 
tack that traditionalists consider radical: 


Construction and Financing. The 
museum's spiral-shaped building on 
Fifth Avenue will reopen in May after 
two years of restoration and expansion. 
rhe $48 million project will increase ex- 
hibition space by two-thirds, 
though critics charge that a new, 10-sto- 
ry annex designed by Gwathmey & Sie- 
gel detracts from the Wright building’s 
architecture. At the same time, the Gug 
genheim will unveil a fully funded $5.5 
million exhibition and office space in 
New York’s SoHo district, designed by 
Arata Isozaki. To help pay for the flag- 
ship expansion—and additional storage 
facilities—the Guggenheim floated $54.9 
million in tax-exempt bonds in 1989. 
Other museums issue bonds to finance 
projects, but typically use their endow- 
ments as collateral. The Guggenheim 
has an endowment of only $30 million 
and its loans are secured with a letter of 
credit from the Swiss Bank Corp. 


even 


De-accessioning. In May 1990 the 
Guggenheim auctioned three paintings 
from its extraordinary collection of 19th 
and 20th century art—a Kandinsky, a 
Chagall and a Modigliani. The purpose 
was to raise $30 million for a deal to ac- 
quire more than 300 pieces of American 
Minimal art owned by Italian collector 
Count Giuseppe Panza di Biumo. It was 
the first step in Krens’ plan to become a 
world-class presence in postwar art, 
Although such sell-offs—‘de-accession- 
ing,” in museum jargon not un- 
precedented, cognoscenti complained 
that Krens was callously treating master- 
pieces as “assets.” Maybe so. But each 
of the paintings went for more than 40% 
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Business, by its sheer nature, is 
decidedly uphill. 

Working with our business 
customers has shown us that footholds 
don't come easy. Through this very 
experience, Georgia ower developed 
a range of special tools-resources, services 
and people-that could equip any business 
with an invaluable energy advantage. An 
energy edge. 

It can materialize in the form of 
advice on efficient space conditioning, 
cooking, lighting, or water heating. 

Site selection help. Product demon- 
strations. Or training. 

It goes deeper than expertise. 

Its a tenacious attitude to give you a leg 
up. And all you have to do is ask. 

Call your local Georgia ower 
representative to find out how we can 
become a partner in outfitting you and 
your business with an energy edge. 

‘To help you reach further. 
Merely hanging in there is infinitely 


more frightening. 


Georgia Power ad 


Serving You With Energy 


© 1991 Georgia Power Company 
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above Sotheby’s highest estimate, bring- 
ing in $47.3 million. Krens insists that he 
does not have a policy of de-accession- 
ing and sold only to obtain the Panza 
collection. 


Franchising. Because of space limita- 
tions, the Guggenheim can show only 
about 3% of its 6,000 works at any one 
time. To air out its collection and raise the 
museum's profile, Krens hopes to create 
what amounts to Guggenheim franchises. 
While the Whitney Museum of American 
Art has branches around New York and 
Connecticut, the Guggenheim is the first 
museum to think of opening international 
satellites. 

Critics mock Krens for creating a 
“McGuggenheim” chain and contend 
that constant travel will endanger fragile 
art. But the museum insists that every pre- 
caution is taken to ensure quality. Krens 
argues that overhead would be kept to a 
minimum by planning exhibitions years in 
advance and lining up international com- 
panies as sponsors. The key element is 
that host governments would bear the cost 
of building and operating the franchises, 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


benefiting from the cachet (and tourist 
dollars) generated by the visiting 
collection. 

In the U.S., Krens has been involved in 
planning an $87 million satellite museum 
in North Adams, Mass. If the long- 
delayed project gains enough financial 
backing—most importantly from the 
state—the Guggenheim would operate its 
new art outpost much as it has the Peggy 
Guggenheim Collection, housed in a neo- 
Palladian palazzo on Venice’s Grand Ca- 
nal since 1979. And Krens is making 
moves in Europe. In December represen- 
tatives from Bilbao signed an agreement 
for a $100 million Spanish Guggenheim to 
be designed by architect Frank Gehry. In 
1989 Salzburg proposed an $80 million 
Austrian branch to be built inside a moun- 
tain. But many in Salzburg—resentful of 
the huge cost and what they see as Krens’ 
imperious ways—oppose the project. In 
Paris, meanwhile, three of Peggy’s grand- 
children are threatening to sue the Gug- 
genheim over the way the Venetian palaz- 
zo is run. “Krens has robbed the museum 
of all its originality and personality,” says 
one of the Guggenheim grandchildren, art 











dealer Sandro Rumney. “He’s just a busi- 
nessman.” Replies Krens: “We believe 
we've been faithful to what Peggy wanted | 
in every way.” 

“What cost success?” wonders a mu- 
seum director. “He’s very smart and am- 
bitious, but how many projects can you 
do and keep your focus?” Krens is un- 
apologetic. “My colleagues know what 
I’m doing, and it makes them apprehen- 
sive,” he says. “Are we becoming a 
tough institution? I'd be a little bit con- 
cerned if I were not on this side of the 
picture. I believe, culturally speaking, 
that we’re going to blow people’s 
minds,” 

Other young directors are watching 
Krens carefully to see how his initiatives 
fare. Says Ned Rifkin, 42, the new direc- 
tor of Atlanta’s High Museum: “If 
Krens succeeds, we can truly say there 
is a new way to foster and nourish these 
institutions that are the lifeblood of our 
country.” If not, Krens may 
be remembered for little more than 
reaping the whirlwind of his aggressive 
tactics. —With reporting by Alexandra 
Tuttle/Paris 








Sexual Harassment: A Guide 


An instant “how-not-to” book prompted by the Thomas 
hearings spells it out with classroom clarity 


usan Webb’s new book, Step Forward, 

(MasterMedia; $9.95) will not hit the 
stores for another week or so, but already 
her publisher is fielding a dozen requests a 
day for bulk orders. Among the eager buy- 
ers: Heublein, Bristol-Myers and Avon. 
The first book about sexual harassment 
published since the Thomas hearings, 
Webb's book is refreshingly free of ideolo- 
gy and reproach. A longtime human-rela- 
tions expert and specialist on this subject, 
Webb wrote Step Forward at breakneck 
speed, sending in a chapter a day. 

The result is an accessible sort of Cliffs 
Notes guide to the topic that will have spe- 
cial appeal for managers concerned about 
this stubborn workplace plague, especially 
now that litigation is raising the ante of 
ignorance. But harassers and victims—as 
well as the great mass of confused by- 
standers—will also find it informative. 
Crisp and logical, Webb's book explains 
what sexual harassment is, how to recog- 
nize it, how to know if you're doing it and 
how to eliminate the problem at work if 
necessary. 

Sexual harassment remains a loaded 
topic that can rupture friendships and 
plunge victims into self-doubt. Many peo- 
ple don’t understand what it is. Certainly 
men and women viewing the same inci- 
dent often disagree on whether anything 








You too can learn how to spot it 


untoward—not to mention illegal—has 
occurred. Is it ordinary flirtation? Is it old- 
fashioned earthy humor between friends 
of opposite sex? No, says Webb. Most 
men do not sexually harass their co-work- 
ers. Those who do are engaging in a power 
trip that plays on sex; work-related strings 
are attached. Says she: “It’s really not dif- 
ficult to understand. You just have to stop 
and think about it.” 

Organizing Step Forward somewhat 
like a classroom workbook, Webb comes 
across more like a friendly high school 
teacher than a corporate consultant, lac- 
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BWLL YOs UISASM SOWE 





ing her account with anecdotes and case 
studies. Examples: 

1) You and your boss are single and 
like each other a lot. You invite him to 
dinner, and one thing leads to another. 
Was someone sexually harassed? (No— 
though it wasn’t very smart.) 

2) Your boss invites you to a restau- 
rant for dinner and—much to your sur- 
prise—spends the evening flirting with 
you. Just before inviting you to her house 
for a nightcap, she mentions that promo- 
tion you are hoping to get. (You are being 
sexually harassed. Whether or not you 
welcome her interest in you, she has im- 
plied a connection between the promo- 
tion and your response.) 

Think this doesn’t go on where you 
work? Two-thirds of the men in a Har- 
vard Business Review study said reports 
of sexual harassment at work are greatly 
exaggerated. But surveys have shown 
that 90% of FORTUNE 500 companies 
have dealt with sexual-harassment com- 
plaints, and nearly 25% have been sued 
repeatedly. More than half of U.S. wom- 
en executives say they have suffered the 
abuse. And it is hardly an American 
problem. Sexual harassment at work was 
reported by 70% of Japanese women in 
one study and by nearly 50% of the 
women in a survey of several European 
countries. Not to mention the 15% of 
men who have been hassled by co-work- 
ers of both sexes. Webb reports that ab- 
senteeism, lost productivity and turnover 
caused by harassment are costing large 
companies an average of $282.53 per 
employee per year. Solution: knock it 
off. It pays. —By Janice Castro 
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BUSINESSNOTES _ 
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Another hot seller: corporate debt 


FINANCE 


The Price 
Is Right 


Just as homeowners are rush- 
ing to refinance mortgages to 
cash in on falling interest rates, 
giant U.S. companies are fe- 
verishly rolling over the huge 
debts they assumed in the 
1980s. In the heaviest weekly 
deluge of new issues ever, com- 
panies sold some $11 billion of | 
corporate notes and bonds last 
week. High rollers included 





RETAILING 


Shrinking the 
Five-and-Dime 


It was a familiar story. Wool- 
worth, once the king of down- 
town dime stores, was facing 
up to acommon, if brutal, eco- 
nomic reality. Company offi- 
cials said last week that falling 
sales and intense price compe- 
tition have forced the 113- | 
year-old clothing-and-variety- 
store chain to close, sell or re- 
structure 900 of its 6,500 
stores. The changes will jeop- 
ardize the jobs of 10,000 em- 
ployees, more than 
14% of its total work 
force. 

Retailers have tak- 
en the biggest hit from 
a recession that is in 
its 19th month. In just 
the past four weeks, 
Zale, the nation’s 
largest jewelry-store 
chain, and McCrory, a 
general merchandising 
store, announced that 
they would close sever- 
al hundred stores; Sea- 


the federally owned 
Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which issued 
$2 billion of five-to- 
10-year notes, and 
AT&T, which sold $1 
billion of debt securi- 
ties with maturities of 
up to 30 years. 

The flood of new 
issues followed the 
torrid pace set in 1991, 
when companies sold 
a record $132 billion 
of corporate bonds as 
the Federal Reserve Board 
pushed down interest rates. 
While most such deals repre- 
sented refinancings that will 
reduce corporate payments to 
investors, the latest sales could 
also be a harbinger of corpo- 
rate investment in new plant 
and equipment later this year. 
“If interest rates remain rela- 
tively low, we should see a re- 
bound in capital spending once 
the economic outlook bright- 
ens,” says John Lonski, senior 
economist for Moody’s Inves- 
tors Service. a 


man’s, the biggest furniture 
shop in the Northeast, said it 
was going to file for Chapter 11 
bankruptcy. 

Behind it all, of course, is 
the sharp cutback in spending 
by consumers. Shrinking real 
personal income and a wors- 
ening employment picture 
have made shoppers wary of 
buying anything more than the 
basic necessities. Sales during 
the past holiday season, when 
stores make up more than 
50% of their total yearly reve- 
nues, proved especially disap- 
pointing despite heavy price 
discounting. a 


Tough times, even for a retailing legend 
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| High-tech grocery shopping from home 





TECHNOLOGY 
Bellying Up to 
The Bar Code 


It may prove to be a lifesaver 
for agoraphobiacs and those 
simply daunted by the quest 
for the perfect ripe tomato. 
ScanFone, a high-tech home- 
shopping and bill-paying sys- 
tem, is designed primarily for 
ordinary grocery shoppers too 
busy to get to the store. Intro- 
duced last week in San Fran- 
cisco by Virginia-based US 
Order, ScanFone allows Bay 
Area customers to pay bills 
and buy their groceries using a 





SCANDALS 
Everything 
But the Sink 


As Charles Keating’s real es- 
tate empire crumbled around 
him in August 1990, he appar- 
ently reached for something to 
hold on to. And, according to 
the Arizona Republic, he got 
plenty. Last week the newspa- 
per reported the allegation 
that just before he resigned as 
chairman of American Conti- 
nental Corp., which had filed 
for bankruptcy protection, 
Keating looted the office of 
various and sundry supplies 
and had them shipped to a 
building he had rented. The al- 
leged booty: lamps, typewrit- 
ers, phone and computer 
equipment, a Minolta over- 
head projector and paper. “A 
myriad of items. Everything 
you'd need to start a new busi- 
ness,” said a lawyer who is 
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special Touch-Tone phone, a 
bar-code scanner and a 6,000- 
item catalog from Safeway. 
Unlike some predecessors, in- 
cluding a discontinued super- 
market shopping system intro- 
duced by the home-computer 
information network Prodigy, 
ScanFone is not linked to per- 
sonal computers or terminals. 
Its cost, now $9.95 a month, is 
comparable to postage and gas 
expenses. 

Each ScanFone unit, which 
can also function as a regular 
telephone, features a magnet- 
ic-stripe credit card reader and 
a light pen to scan bar codes. 
After selecting groceries, cus- 
tomers punch in a de- 
livery time, run a cred- 
it card through the 
magnetic reader and 
await delivery. On the 
retailer's end, a com- 
puter registers the or- 
der and professional 
shoppers hit the aisles, 
instructed to select the 
best cuts of meat and 
the freshest vegetables 
and fruits for Scan- 
Foners. If successful, 
the system is expected 
to serve 16 cities by 
June. s 


familiar with the investigation. 

Not that Keating is setting 
himself up in business anytime 
soon. Last month the former 
high-flying financier was con- 
victed in a California court of 
securities fraud 
connected with 
the failure of 
Lincoln Savings 
& Loan, an ¢ 
A.C.C. subsid- 
iary. Federal 
criminal charges 
followed, and 
when Keating 
claimed nega- 
tive net worth, 
the judge reduced his $2 mil- 
lion bail to $300,000. The Feds 
have amassed a 77-count in- 
dictment that accuses Keating, 
and four others, of defrauding 
Lincoln of $250 million. Keat- 
ing maintains his innocence on 
the charges. Oh, and the miss- 
ing property has been returned 
to A.C.C. a 
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Olympians. And, as an American, it’s a thrill to share 
in their glory. Now you can hold onto 

the excitement with five new Olympic 

Winter Games stamps that capture 

all the color and drama of competition. 

They're available at your post office. To 
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or use this coupon. And be inspired by 
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Medicine 


Strike 

gainst 

ilicone 
The FDA, citing new 


safety worries, clamps 
down on breast implants 


By ANDREW PURVIS 





ince silicone breast implants were 

introduced 30 years ago, millions 

of women have sworn by their re- 
sults. For most, the ample gel-filled sacs 
provided a welcome boost in self-esteem. 
For | out of 4 recipients, they brought a 
return to normality after the trauma of 
mastectomy. So when anecdotal reports 
of health problems associated with the de- 
vices began cropping up over the past sev- 
eral years, women were first alarmed, then 
hugely relieved when surgeons asserted 
that the stories were groundless. Now 
their confidence has once again been 
shaken. 

Citing new evidence of health risks, 
Food and Drug Administration chief Da- 
vid Kessler last week declared a moratori- 
um on silicone implants. He urged manu- 
facturers to halt marketing the devices 
and surgeons to stop inserting them in 
women. In Spain and Australia health of- 
ficials quickly followed suit; Canada, Brit- 
ain and France are reviewing their poli- 
cies. The decision stunned millions of 
women worldwide, “They are angry, frus- 
trated and concerned,” said Dr. Norman 
Cole, president of the American Society 
of Plastic and Reconstructive Surgeons. 
“They want to know what is going on.” 

Kessler’s decision is based on evi- 
dence—some of it still sealed under court 
order—that has come to light since the 
FDA last reviewed safety information in 
November. At that time, an advisory com- 
mittee recommended that the implants be 
left on the market. But studies released in 
the course of recent legal proceedings 
against Dow Corning Wright, the largest 
U.S. implant manufacturer, suggest that 
the company may have known about safe- 
ty problems for years and kept them under 
wraps. Kessler said he has also received a 
number of case reports from rheumatolo- 
gists linking the device to autoimmune 
disorders. The moratorium is in place un- 
til an expert advisory panel can review the 
new information; a final verdict from the 
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Kali Korn, 41, had her implants removed after she was found to have scleroderma 


agency is due this spring. Saline-filled im- 
plants, though less popular, are still 
available. 

lhe latest information adds weight to 
several reports about the dangers of sili 
cone gel, a substance also sold as a sealant 
and Silly Putty. If it stayed inside its enve- 
lope, the gel would pose little danger. But 
doctors have found that over the years it 
can leak into the surrounding breast tissue. 
In some cases, especially in poorer-quality 
implants manufactured between 1975 and 
1985, the sacs rupture, spilling their con- 


tents into the body. The immune system’s 
attempt to wall off this foreign chemical 
can cause inflammation and severe chest 
pain. Worse, the silicone can migrate to the 
lungs, liver and lymph nodes. 

Once there, some experts fear, the gel 
may trigger a variety of autoimmune dis- 
orders as the body tries to protect itself 
from the perceived invader. These include 
scleroderma, which thickens and stiffens 
the skin and causes a buildup of fibrous 
tissue in the lungs and other organs; lupus 
erythematosus, which causes chronic joint 





Making the Best Choice 


L ast week’s FDA decision sharply reduces the options for women secking to 
augment or rebuild their breasts. Not only were silicone-gel devices easy to 
insert but their look and feel best approximated the real thing. For 90% of wom- 
en, they were the method of choice. While implants inflated with salt water are 


~~ 





still available and considered safe (if they leak, 
the saline does no harm), they have draw- 
backs. They can shift as a woman moves, and 
the water may settle into the lower portion of 
the breast, stretching and tightening the skin. 
They are not recommended for thin women or 
for those who have undergone mastectomy, 
since these women do not have enough extra 
padding to support the viscous envelope. 

A second alternative is surgical; rebuilding 
the breast with tissue taken from the stomach 


Still available: a saline “inflatable” = or buttocks. But this involves a lengthy and 
costly operation and is appropriate only for 


women who have usable tissue to spare. 


Women might be best advised to make do with what they have or wait until 
more choices are available. One implant being tested is filled with peanut oil, which, 
unlike silicone, does not interfere with mammograms. With a multimillion-dollar 
industry at stake, manufacturers are under the gun to offer alternatives. . 
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pain and rashes; and rheumatoid arthritis. 

The suspect gel has been linked to can- 
cer in laboratory rats, according to a 1988 
report. One type of implant, which has a 
polyurethane coating designed to prevent 
scar-tissue formation, poses a special dan- 
ger, and was withdrawn from the market 
last April. The marshmallow-like foam 
coating has been shown to break down into 
a chemical called TDA (2-toluene diamine), 
which is known to cause cancer in animals. 

Frightening anecdotes abound. Kali 
Korn, 41, of Los Angeles came down with 
scleroderma last year, a decade after she 
had silicone implants inserted for cosmet- 
ic reasons. The skin has so constricted 
around her fingers that she is virtually un- 
able to move them. Doctors removed the 
implants in March, and she now says, “I 
feel much better. I wish I had realized 10 
years ago that how I looked was fine.” 

But despite similar accounts from 
hundreds of women, scientists have yet to 
prove conclusively that implants are re- 
sponsible for their woes. Critics of last 
weck’s FDA ruling, including many doc- 
tors, contend that the agency may have 
needlessly raised women’s fears before 
convincing evidence was in. Cole feels 
that despite the court order, Kessler 
should have released the new information 
to the medical community before calling 
the moratorium. “We’re getting hundreds 
of calls from women who want to know 
what this new information is, what it 
means,” he said, adding that some women 
may avoid getting suspicious breast lumps 
checked for fear that there are no viable 
options for reconstruction. 

Women are clearly worried—and an- 
gry. Sheila Swanson, 49, of Saratoga, 
Calif., had implants inserted three years 
ago after a double mastectomy for breast 
cancer. Now she says, “I’m frightened. At 
this point, emotionally, I don’t know how I 
could take another operation.” Cindy 
Pearson, of the National Women’s Health 
Network in Washington, has been pushing 
the FDA to act on this issue since 1983, and 
she is livid: “They’ve allowed over half a 
million women to get into this horrible 
quandary because they didn’t order long- 
term studies earlier. If this were heart 
valves, or anything used by both sexes, the 
FDA wouldn't have gotten away with it.” 

For now, women who have implants 
are being urged to see a doctor only if they 
are experiencing suspicious symptoms. 
Kessler recommends that women check 
their breasts regularly for any sudden 
change in consistency or shape that might 
indicate a rupture. The commissioner em- 
phasizes that the slight risk of removing 
the implants probably outweighs any po- 
tential danger from leaving them in. That 
is some comfort. But for women who have 
grown to cherish their new breasts as a 
part of themselves, it doubtlessly is not 
enough. |—With reporting by Elaine Lafferty/ 
Los Angeles 
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A Pocketful of Miracles 





Hand-held books with batteries are one bright spot in 
what looks like a gloomy year for consumer electronics 


he first electronic dictionaries and 

spell checkers were gizmos that came 
into being not because they were needed 
but because they were possible. The elec- 
tronic brains in early models were so puny 
and sluggish that people thumbing 
through real dictionaries often took less 
time than the computers to find the right 
words; and sometimes the machines failed 
to find them at all. 

That was five years ago—an eternity in 
terms of computer development. Now 
fast, efficient spell checkers have become 
standard gear for the well-equipped stu- 
dent—and for word-game addicts who 
like to cheat at crosswords or Scrabble. 
The devices have been 
joined by a silicon-based § 
library of hand-held ref- = 
erence tools, including ® 
electronic thesauruses, ® 
translators, travel guides, 
desk encyclopedias and 
Bibles (King James, Re- 
vised Standard or New 
International). 

Last week ‘“‘books 
with batteries” were one 
bright spot in an other- 
wise recession-battered 
Winter Consumer Elec- 
tronics Show—Las Ve- 
gas’ annual display of the 
latest beeping, blinking, 
thinking gadgetry. Ac- 
cording to Personal 
Technology Research, a 
Waltham, Mass., firm, 
Americans spent $163 
million buying 2.1 million 
electronic reference 
works last year, a total 
that is expected to grow 
10% in 1992. Among the 
notable entries in this 
year’s crop of pocket- 
size-book equivalents: 


JAMES KEYSER FOR TIME, FRANKLIN ELECTRONIC! 


Big League Baseball. A 
palm-top encyclopedia 
packed with 620,000 bat- 
ting and 270,000 pitching 
Statistics on every player 
who ever wore cleats in 
the majors. Franklin 
Electronic Publishers, 
$129.95, 


26-Language Transla- 
tor. Your choice of 1,000 
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basic words in more languages than you 
will ever need, including Arabic, Yiddish, 
Serbo-Croatian and Swahili. SelecTron- 
ics, $79.95. 


Language Master. This latest talking dic- 
tionary and thesaurus with raised-dot keys 
was designed for the 85% of the visually 
impaired who can’t read Braille. Franklin, 
$495, 


Pocket PDR. A hit with doctors last year, 
the newest version of the Physicians’ Desk 
Reference lets you look up dosages, warn- 
ings, contraindications and adverse reac- 
tions on all 1,700 prescription drugs listed 
in the 1992 paper version 
of this tome. Medical 
Economics Data/Selec- 
Tronics, $299, 


What’s next? Frank- 
lin chairman Morton 
David talks about issuing 
half a dozen new titles 
each year and develop- 
ing a backlist of best 
sellers. But his market 
may be threatened by 
the next technological 
advance. 

Last November, Sony 
introduced its Data 
Discman, a $549.95 
hand-held player that 
displays the text of books 
stored not on computer 
chips but on compact 
discs. Apple Computer 
chairman John Sculley 
has announced that his 
company will begin ship- 
ping a similar product 
next year. The advan- 
tage: CDs are relatively 
cheap and hold immense 
quantities of data. 
Among the 23 CDs cur- 
rently available for the 
Discman is a single $40 
item loaded with 150 
classic works of litera- 
ture, including the /liad 
and Odyssey, the plays of 
Shakespeare, the com- 
plete Sherlock Holmes, 
and War and Peace. All 


read them. —By Philip 
Elmer-DeWitt/Las Vegas 
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Science 


Sizing Up 
The Sexes 








Scientists are discovering that gender differences have as much to do 
with the biology of the brain as with the way we are raised 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


What are little boys made of? 
What are little boys made of? 
Frogs and snails 

ind puppy dogs’ tails, 

That's what little bovs are made of. 


What are little girls made of? 
What are little girls made of? 
Sugar and spice 

And all that’s nice, 

That's what little girls are made of 
Anonymous 





Many scientists rely on elaborately 
complex and costly equipment to probe 
the mysteries confronting humankind, 
Not Melissa Hines. The UCLA 
behavioral scientist is hoping 
to solve one of life’s oldest 
riddles with a toybox full of 
police cars, Lincoln Logs and 
Barbie dolls. For the past two 
years, Hines and her col- [iM 
leagues have tried to deter- 
mine the origins of gender 
differences by capturing on 
videotape the squeals of de- 
light, furrows of concentra- 
tion and myriad decisions that 
children from 2'2 to 8 make 
while playing. Although both 
sexes play with all the toys 
available in Hines’ laboratory, 
her work confirms what most 
parents (and more than a few 
aunts, uncles and nursery- 
school teachers) already 
know. As a group, the boys fa- 
vor sports cars, fire trucks and 
Lincoln Logs, while the girls 
are drawn more often to dolls 
and kitchen toys. 


More wome 


while more 
focus lar 
skills 
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parietal lobe 


But one batch of girls defies expecta- 
tions and consistently prefers the boy toys. 
These youngsters have a rare genetic ab 
normality that caused them to produce ele- 
vated levels of testosterone, among other 
hormones, during their embryonic devel- 
opment. On average, they play with the 
same toys as the boys in the same ways and 
just as often. Could it be that the high levels 
of testosterone present in their bodies be- 
fore birth have left a permanent imprint 
on their brains, affecting their later behav- 
ior? Or did their parents, knowing of their 
disorder, somehow subtly influence their 
choices? If the first explanation is true and 
biology determines the choice, Hines won- 
ders, “Why would you evolve to want to 
play with a truck?” 


DIFFERENCES THAT ARE ALL IN THE HEAD 


Frontal lobe 


OCcuS 


callosum 
A thick bundle 


woman $s intuit 
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Not so long ago, any career-minded re- 
searcher would have hesitated to ask such 
questions. During the feminist revolution of 
the 1970s, talk of inborn differences in the 
behavior of men and women was distinctly 
unfashionable, even taboo, Men dominated 
fields like architecture and engineering, it 
was argued, because of social, not hormon 
al, pressures. Women did the vast majority 
of society's child rearing because few other 
options were available to them. Once sex 
ism was abolished, so the argument ran, the 
world would become a perfectly equitable, 
androgynous place, aside from a few ana- 
tomical details. 

But biology has a funny way of con- 
founding expectations. Rather than disap 
pear, the evidence for innate sexual differ 
ences only began to mount. In 
medicine, researchers docu- 
mented that heart disease 
strikes men at a younger age 
than it does women and that 
women have a more moderate 
physiological response to 
stress. Researchers found sub- 
tle neurological differences 
between the sexes both in the 
brain’s structure and in its 
functioning. In addition, an- 
other generation of parents 
discovered that, despite their 
best efforts to give baseballs to 
their daughters and sewing kits 
to their sons, girls still flocked 
to dollhouses while boys clam- 
bered into tree forts. Perhaps 
nature is more important than 
nurture after all. 

Even professional skep- 
tics have been converted. 
“When I was younger, I be 
lieved that 100% of sex differ 
ences were due to the envi- 








ronment,” says Jerre Levy, professor of 
psychology at the University of Chicago. 
Her own toddler toppled that utopian no- 
tion. “My daughter was 15 months old, 
and I had just dressed her in her teeny lit- 
ule nightie. Some guests arrived, and she 
came into the room, knowing full well that 
she looked adorable. She came in with this 
saucy little walk, cocking her head, blink- 
ing her eyes, especially at the men. You 
never saw such flirtation in your life.” Af- 
ter 20 years spent studying the brain, Levy 
is convinced: “I’m sure there are biologi- 
cally based differences in our behavior.” 
Now that it is O.K. to admit the possi- 
bility, the search for sexual differences has 
expanded into nearly every branch of the 
life sciences. Anthropologists have de- 
bunked Margaret Mead’s work on the ex- 
treme variability of gender roles in New 
Guinea. Psychologists are untangling the 
complex interplay between hormones and 
aggression, But the most provocative, if as 
yet inconclusive, discoveries of all stem 
from the pioneering exploration of a tiny 
3-lb. universe: the human brain. In fact, 
some researchers predict that the confir- 
mation of innate differences in behavior 
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Science 


could lead to an unprecedented under- 
standing of the mind. 

Some of the findings seem merely cu- 
rious. For example, more men than wom 
en are lefthanded, reflecting the domi- 
nance of the brain’s right hemisphere. By 
contrast, more women listen equally with 
both ears while men favor the right one. 

Other revelations are bound to pro- 
voke more controversy. Psychology tests, 
for instance, consistently support the no- 
tion that men and women perceive the 
world in subtly different ways. Males excel 
at rotating three-dimensional objects in 
their head. Females prove better at read- 
ing emotions of people in photographs. A 
growing number of scientists believe the 
discrepancies reflect functional differ- 


ences in the brains of men and women. If 


true, then some misunderstandings be 
tween the sexes may have more to do with 
crossed wiring than cross-purposes. 

Most of the gender differences that 
have been uncovered so far are, statistical- 
ly speaking, quite small. “Even the largest 
differences in cognitive function are not 
as large as the difference in male and fe- 
male height,” Hines notes. “You still see a 


EMOTIONS 


A CULTURAL RELIC 


emotions, itis a “trained 


training. 
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FEMALE INTUITION: THERE 
MAY BE SOMETHING TO IT 


Do women really possess an ability to 
read other people's hidden motives 
and meanings? To some degree, they 
do. When shown pictures of actors 
portraying various feelings, women 
outscore men in identifying the correct 
emotion. They also surpass men in 
determining the emotional content of 
taped conversation in which the words 
have been garbled. This ability may 
result from society's emphasis on 
raising girls to be sensitive. But some 
researchers speculate that it has 
arisen to give women greater skill in 
interpreting the cues of toddlers 
before they are able to speak. 


MALE INSENSITIVITY: IT’S 


If men seem less adept at deciphering 


incompetence,” says Harvard 
psychologist Ronald Levant. Young 
boys are told to ignore pain and not to 
cry. Some anthropologists argue that 
this psychic wound is inflicted to 
separate boys from their mothers and 
prepare them for warfare. Many men, 
says Levant, can recognize their 
emotions only as a physical buzz or 
tightness in the throat—a situation that 
can be reversed, he insists, with 





lot of overlap.” Otherwise, women could 
never read maps and men would always be 
lefthanded. That kind of flexibility within 
the sexes reveals just how complex a puz 
zle gender actually is, requiring pieces 
from biology, sociology and culture. 

Ironically, researchers are not entirely 
sure how or even why humans produce 
two sexes in the first place. (Why not just 
one—or even three—as in some species?) 
What is clear is that the two sexes origi- 
nate with two distinct chromosomes. 
Women bear a double dose of the large X 
chromosome, while men usually possess a 
single X and a short, stumpy Y chromo- 
some. In 1990 British scientists reported 
they had identified a single gene on the Y 
chromosome that determines maleness, 
Like some kind of biomolecular Paul Re- 
vere, this master gene rouses a host of its 
compatriots to the complex task of turn- 
ing a fetus into a boy, Without such a sig- 
nal, all human embryos would develop 
into girls. “I have all the genes for being 
male except this one, and my husband has 
all the genes for being female,” marvels 
evolutionary psychologist Leda Cosmides, 
of the University of California at Santa 
Barbara. “The only differ- 
ence is which genes got 
turned on.” 

Yet even this snippet of 
DNA is not enough to ensure 
a masculine result. An elevat- 
ed level of the hormone tes 
tosterone is also required 
during the pregnancy. Where 
does it come from? The fe- 
tus’ own undescended testes. 
In those rare cases in which 
the tiny body does not re- 
spond to the hormone, a ge- 
netically male fetus develops 
sex organs that look like a cli- 
toris and vagina rather than a 
penis. Such people look and 
act female. The majority 
marry and adopt children. 

The influence of the sex 
hormones extends into the 
nervous system. Both males 
and females produce andro- 
gens, such as testosterone, 
and estrogens—although in 
different amounts. (Men and 
women who make no testos- 
terone generally lack a libi- 
do.) Researchers suspect that 
an excess of testosterone be 
fore birth enables the right 
hemisphere to dominate the 
brain, resulting in lefthand- 
edness. Since testosterone 
levels are higher in boys than 
in girls, that would explain 
why more -boys 
southpaws. 

Subtle sex-linked prefer- 


are 














PERCEPTION 


HE CAN READ A MAP BLINDFOLDED, 


BUT CAN HE FIND HIS SOCKS? 


It’s a classic scene of marital discord on the 
road. Husband: “Do I turn right?” Wife, madly 
rotating the map: “I’m not sure where we are.” 
Whether men read maps better is unclear, but 
they do excel at thinking in three dimensions. 


This may be due to ancient evolutionary 


pressures related to hunting, which requires 


orienting oneself while pursuing prey. 





ences have been detected as early as 52 
hours after birth. In studies of 72 new- 
borns, University of Chicago psychologist 
Martha McClintock and her students 
found that a toe-fanning reflex was 


stronger in the left foot for 60% of the | 


males, while all the females favored their 
right. However, apart from such reflexes 
in the hands, legs and feet, the team could 
find no other differences in the babies’ 
responses. 

One obvious place to look for gender 
differences is in the hypothalamus, a lusty 
little organ perched over the brain stem 


NOTICE THE TREES 


reflecting evolutionary pressure on 


that, when sufficiently provoked, con- 
sumes a person with rage, thirst, hunger or 
desire. In animals, a region at the front of 
the organ controls sexual function and is 
somewhat larger in males than in females. 
But its size need not remain constant. 


| Studies of tropical fish by Stanford Uni- 


versity neurobiologist Russell Fernald re- 
veal that certain cells in this tiny region of 
the brain swell markedly in an individual 
male whenever he comes to dominate a 
school. Unfortunately for the piscine pa- 
sha, the cells will also shrink if he loses 
control of his harem to another male. 





IF LOST IN A FOREST, WOMEN WILL 


Such prehistoric pursuits may have conferred 
a comparable advantage on women. In 
experiments in mock offices, women proved 
70% better than men at remembering the 
location of items found on a desktop—perhaps 


generations of women who foraged for their 
food. Foragers must recall complex patterns 
formed of apparently unconnected items. 





that, in humans too, sexual 
preferences are controlled by 
the hypothalamus. Based on a 
study of 41 autopsied brains, Si- 
mon LeVay of the Salk Insti- 
tute for Biological Studies an- 
nounced last summer that he 
had found a region in the hypo- 
thalamus that was on average 
twice as large in heterosexual 
men as in either women or ho- 
mosexual men. LeVay’s find- 
ings support the idea that vary- 
ing hormone levels before birth 
may immutably stamp the de- 
veloping brain in one erotic di- 
rection or another. 

These prenatal fluctuations 
may also steer boys toward 
more rambunctious behavior 
than girls. June Reinisch, direc- 
tor of the Kinsey Institute for 
Research in Sex, Gender and 
Reproduction at Indiana Uni- 
versity, in a pioneering study of 
eight pairs of brothers and 17 
pairs of sisters ages 6 to 18 uncovered a 
complex interplay between hormones and 
aggression. As a group, the young males 
gave more belligerent answers than did 
the females on a multiple-choice test in 
which they had to imagine their response 
to stressful situations. But siblings who 
had been exposed in utero to synthetic 
antimiscarriage hormones that mimic tes- 
tosterone were the most combative of all. 
The affected boys proved significantly 
more aggressive than their unaffected 


| brothers, and the drug-exposed girls were 
| much more contentious than their unex- 


TEST YOURSELF: A SAMPLER OF GENDER-SENSITIVE QUESTIONS 


© Which two figures on the right are identical 


to the figure in the square? 


Percent scoring both answers correctly: 
Females: 41% Males: 64% 


© Study the objects in 
group A for one minute 
and cover it up. Then look 
at group B and put an X 
through the figures not in 
the original array. Score 
one point for each item 
correctly crossed out and 
subtract one point for 
each item incorrectly 
crossed out. 


A 


Female average: 15 
Male average: 12 


©) Name as many synonyms for the following 


words as you can in three minutes: 


OZ ‘1095 JIapad =Z UONSSND ‘g pue | “1 vORSANd ‘ssemsuy 


a ‘ 


clear dark strong wild 


of “He Bho 


(2) af 


Female average: 4.1. synonyms per word 
Male average: 2.2 synonyms per word 
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Many researchers suspect | 
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posed sisters. Reinisch could not deter- 
mine, however, whether this childhood 
aggression would translate into greater 
ambition or competitiveness in the adult 
world. 


While most of the gender differences | 


purview of the hypothalamus, researchers 
have begun noting discrepancies in other 
parts of the brain as well. For the past nine 
years, neuroscientists have debated 


uncovered so far seem to fall under the 





LANGUAGE 








Science 





the structure’s girth varies dramatically 


with both age and health. Studies of autop- | 


sied material are of little use because brain 


| tissue undergoes such dramatic changes in 


the hours after death. Neuroanatomist 
Laura Allen and neuroendocrinologist 
Roger Gorski of UCLA decided to try to cir- 
cumvent some of these problems by ob- 
taining brain scans from live, apparently 
healthy people. In their investigation of 
146 subjects, published in April, they con- 


IN CHOOSING HER WORDS, A WOMAN REALLY USES HER HEAD 


For both sexes, the principal language centers of the brain are usually concentrated in the left hemi- 
sphere. But preliminary neurological studies show that women make use of both sides of their brain 
during even the simplest verbal tasks, like spelling. As a result, a woman's appreciation of everyday 
speech appears to be enhanced by input from various cerebral regions, including those that control 
vision and feelings. This greater access to the brain's imagery and depth may help explain why girls 
often begin speaking earlier than boys, enunciate more clearly as tots and develop a larger vocabulary. 


IF JOHNNY CAN’T READ, IS IT BECAUSE HE IS A BOY? 


Visit a typical remedial-reading class, and you'll find that the boys outnumber the girls 3 to 1. Stuttering 
affects four times as many boys as girls. Many researchers have used these and other lopsided ratios to 
support the argument that males, on average, are less verbally fluent than females. However, the dis- 
crepancy could also reflect less effort by teachers or parents to find reading-impaired girls. Whatever 
the case, boys often catch up with their female peers in high school. In the past few years, boys have even 


begun outscoring girls on the verbal portion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 


| whether the corpus callosum, a thick bun- 
dle of nerves that allows the right half of 
the brain to communicate with the left, is 
larger in women than in men. If it is, and if 
size corresponds to function, then the 
| greater crosstalk between the hemi- 
| spheres might explain enigmatic phenom- 
ena like female intuition, which is sup- 
posed to accord women greater ability to 
read emotional clues. 
These conjectures about the corpus 
callosum have been hard to prove because 





firmed that parts of the corpus callosum 
were up to 23% wider in women than in 
men. They also measured thicker connec- 
tions between the two hemispheres in oth- 
er parts of women’s brains. 

Encouraged by the discovery of such 
structural differences, many researchers 
have begun looking for dichotomies of 
function as well. At the Bowman Gray 
Medical School in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
Cecile Naylor has determined that men 
and women enlist widely varying parts of 








their brain when asked to spell words. By 
monitoring increases in blood flow, the 
neuropsychologist found that women use 
both sides of their head when spelling 
while men use primarily their left side. Be- 
cause the area activated on the right side is 
used in understanding emotions, the wom- 
en apparently tap a wider range of experi- 
ence for their task. Intriguingly, the effect 
occurred only with spelling and not during 
a memory test. 

Researchers speculate 
that the greater communica- 
tion between the two sides of 
the brain could impair a 
woman’s performance of 
certain highly specialized vi- 
sual-spatial tasks. For exam- 
ple, the ability to tell direc- 
tions on a map without 
physically having to rotate it 
appears stronger in those in- 
dividuals whose brains re- 
strict the process to the right 
hemisphere. Any crosstalk | 
between the two sides appar- 
ently distracts the brain from 
its job, Sure enough, several 
studies have shown that this 
mental-rotation skill is in- 
deed more tightly focused in 
men’s brains than in 
women’s. | 

But how did it get to be 
that way? So far, none of the 
gender scientists have fig- 
ured out whether nature or 
nurture is more important. 
“Nothing is ever equal, even 
in the beginning,” observes 
Janice Juraska, a biopsycho- | 
logist at the University of Illi- | 
nois at Urbana-Champaign. 
She points out, for instance, 
that mother rats lick their | 
male offspring more fre- 
quently than they do their 
daughters. However, Juraska 
has demonstrated that it is 
possible to reverse some in- 
equities by manipulating en- 
vironmental factors. Female 
rats have fewer nerve con- 
nections than males into the 
hippocampus, a brain region 
associated with spatial rela- 
tions and memory. But when Juraska “en- | 
riched” the cages of the females with stim- 
ulating toys, the females developed more 
of these neuronal connections. “Hor- 
mones do affect things—it’s crazy to deny 
that,” says the researcher. “But there’s no 
telling which way sex differences might go 
if we completely changed the environ- 
ment.” For humans, educational enrich- 
ment could perhaps enhance a woman’s 
ability to work in three dimensions and a 
man’s ability to interpret emotions. Says 
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Juraska: “There’s nothing about human 


brains that is so stuck that a different way 
of doing things couldn't change it 
enormously.” 

Nowhere is this complex interaction 
between nature and nurture more appar- 
ent than in the unique human abilities of 
speaking, reading and writing. No one is 
born knowing French, for example; it 
must be learned, changing the brain forev- 
er. Even so, language skills are linked to 
specific cerebral centers. In a remarkable 








series of experiments, neurosurgeon 
George Ojemann of the University of 
Washington has produced scores of de- 
tailed maps of people's individual lan- 
guage centers. 

First, Ojemann tested his patients’ 
verbal intelligence using a written exam. 
Then, during neurosurgery—which was 
performed under a local anesthetic—he 
asked them to name aloud a series of ob- 
jects found in a steady stream of black- 
and-white photos. Periodically, he 


touched different parts of the brain with 
an electrode that temporarily blocked the 
activity of that region. (This does not hurt 
because the brain has no sense of pain.) 
By noting when his patients made mis- 
takes, the surgeon was able to determine 
which sites were essential to naming. 
Several complex sexual differences 
emerged. Men with lower verbal IQs were 
more likely to have their language skills lo- 
cated toward the back of the brain. In a 
number of women, regardless of IQ, the 














Is Sex Really Necessary? 


e irds do it. Bees do it. But dandelions don’t. The prodi- 
gious spread of these winsome weeds underscores a little- 
appreciated biological fact. Contrary to human experience, 
sex is not essential to reproduction. “Quite the opposite,” ex- 
claims anthropologist John Tooby of the University of Califor- 
nia at Santa Barbara. “From an engineer's standpoint, sexual 
reproduction is insane. It’s like trying to build an automobile 
by randomly taking parts out of two older models and piecing 
them together to make a brand-new car.” In the time that pro- 
cess takes, asexual organisms can often churn out multiple 
generations of clones, gaining a distinct edge in the evolution- 
ary numbers game. And therein lies the puzzle: If sex is such 
an inefficient way to reproduce, why is it so widespread? 






=~ 


Sex almost certainly originated nearly 3.5 billion years ago 
as a mechanism for repairing the DNA of bacteria. Because 
ancient earth was such a violent place, the genes of these uni- 
cellular organisms would have been frequently damaged by 
intense heat and ultraviolet radiation. “Conjugation”—the 
intricate process in which one bacterium infuses genetic ma- 
terial into another—provided an ingenious, if cumbersome, 
solution to this problem, although bacteria continued to rely 
on asexual reproduction to increase their numbers. 

Animal sex, however, is a more recent invention. Biolo- 
gist Lynn Margulis of the University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst believes the evolutionary roots of egg and sperm cells 
can be traced back to a group of organisms known as protists 
that first appeared some 1.5 billion years ago. (Modern ex- 
amples include protozoa, giant kelp and malaria parasites.) 
During periods of starvation, Margulis conjectures, one pro- 
tist was driven to devour another. Sometimes this cannibalis- 
tic meal was incompletely digested, and the nuclei of prey 
and predator fused. By joining forces, the fused cells were 
better able to survive adversity, and because they survived, 
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their penchant for union was passed on to their distant 
descendants. 

From this vantage point, human sexuality seems little 
more than a wondrous accident, born of a kind of original sin 
among protozoa. Most population biologists, however, be- 
lieve sex was maintained over evolutionary time because it 
somehow enhanced survival. The mixing and matching of pa- 
rental genes, they argue, provide organisms with a novel 
mechanism for generating genetically different offspring, 
thereby increasing the odds that their progeny could exploit 
new niches in a changing environment and, by virtue of their 
diversity, have a better chance of surviving the assaults of 
bacteria and other tiny germs that rapidly evolve tricks for 
eluding their hosts’ defenses. 

However sex came about, it is 
clearly responsible for many of the 
most remarkable features of the 
world around us, from the curva- 
ceousness of human females to the 
shimmering tails of peacocks to a li- 
on’s majestic mane. For the appear- 
ance of sex necessitated the evolution 
of a kaleidoscope of secondary char- 
acteristics that enabled males and fe- 
males of each species to recognize 
one another and connect. 

The influence of sex extends far 
beyond the realm of physical traits. 
For instance, the inescapable fact 
that women have eggs and men sperm 
has spurred the development of separate and often conflict- 
ing reproductive strategies. University of Michigan psycholo- 
gist David Buss has found that men and women react very 
differently to questions about infidelity. Men tend to be far 
more upset by a lover’s sexual infidelity than do women: just 
imagining their partner in bed with another man sends their 
heart rate soaring by almost five beats a minute. Says Buss: 
“That’s the equivalent of drinking three cups of coffee at one 
time.” Why is this so? Because, Buss explains, human egg fer- 
tilization occurs internally, and thus a man can never be cer- 
tain that a child borne by his mate is really his. On the other 
hand, because women invest more time and energy in bear- 
ing and caring for children, they react more strongly to a 
threat of emotional infidelity. What women fear most is the 
loss of their mates’ long-term commitment and support. 

The celebrated war between the sexes, in other words, is 
not a figment of the imagination but derives from the evolu- 
tionary history of sex—from that magic moment long, long 
ago when our unicellular ancestors entwined in immortal 
embrace. —By J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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naming ability was restricted to the frontal 
lobe. This disparity could help explain why 
strokes that affect the rear of the brain 
seem to be more devastating to men than 
to women. 

Intriguingly, the sexual differences are 
far less significant in people with higher 
verbal IQs. Their language skills devel- 
oped in a more intermediate part of the 
brain. And yet, no two patterns were ever 
identical. “That to me is the most impor- 
tant finding,” Ojemann says. “Instead of 








| these sites being laid down more or less 


the same in everyone, they're laid down in 
subtly different places.” Language is scat- 
tered randomly across these cerebral cen- 
ters, he hypothesizes, because the skills 
evolved so recently. 

What no one knows for sure is just 
how hardwired the brain is. How far and 
at what stage can the brain’s extraordinary 
flexibility be pushed? Several studies sug- 
gest that the junior high years are key. 
Girls show the same aptitudes for math as 


HOW OTHER SPECIES DO IT 


Humans think there’s nothing more natural than males and females in mutual pur- 
suit of the urge to be fruitful and multiply. But nature follows more than one script. Not 
every species has two sexes, for example. And even when it does, neither their behavior 
nor their origin necessarily conforms to human notions of propriety. Some of the more 


bizarre cases in point: 


TURTLES 

Among most reptiles, males are literally 
made in the shade. The gender of a turtle 
hatchling, for instance, is determined not by 
sex chromosomes but by the temperature at 
which it was incubated. Eggs that develop 
in nests located in sunny areas, where it 

is warm and toasty, give rise to females. 
Eggs nestled in shady places, where it may 
be 5°C (10°F) cooler, will yield a crop of 
males. 


WHIPTAIL LIZARDS 

For some varieties of these lizards there’s no 
such thing as a battle of the sexes. All of 
them are female. In a process known as 
parthenogenesis, they produce eggs that 
hatch without ever being fertilized. Yet, 
because they evolved from lizards that come 
in two sexes, pairs of these single-minded 
creatures will take turns imitating males and 
mount each other. The act apparently 
stimulates greater egg production. 


JACANA BIRDS 

Females usually rule the roost on every 
shore, marsh and rice field where these 
long-legged “lily trotters” abound. They 
are generally larger than the males, which 
are saddled with the duties of building the 
nest, incubating the eggs and raising the 
chicks. In fact in some varieties, female 
Casanovas regularly jilt their domestic- 
minded mates and search for more sexually 
available males. 


| CICHLIDS 
These fish come in three sexes: brightly 
hued macho males, paler females, and male 
wimps that look and act like females. There 
are only a few sexually active males ina 
school. But the minute a piscine Lothario 
dies, an ambitious wimp rises to the 
occasion. His brain unleashes sex hormones 
that bring color to his scales and make him 
feisty, but he can revert to pallid impotence if 

| challenged by a more macho fish. 
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boys until about the seventh grade, when 
more and more girls develop math pho- 
bia. Coincidentally, that is the age at 
which boys start to shine and catch up to 
girls in reading. 

By one account, the gap between men 
and women for at least some mental skills | 
has actually started to shrink. By looking 
at 25 years’ worth of data from academic 
tests, Janet Hyde, professor of psychology 
and women’s studies at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, discovered that 
overall gender differences for verbal and 
mathematical skills dramatically de- 








tion, Hyde notes, is that “Americans have 
changed their socialization and educa- 
tional patterns over the past few decades. 
They are treating males and females with 
greater similarity.” 

Even so, women still have not caught 
up with men on the mental-rotation test. 
Fascinated by the persistence of that gap, 
psychologists Irwin Silverman and Marion 
Eals of York University in Ontario won- 
dered if there were any spatial tasks at 
which women outperformed men. Look- 
ing at it from the point of view of human 
evolution, Silverman and Eals reasoned 
that while men may have developed strong 
spatial skills in response to evolutionary 
pressures to be successful hunters, women 
would have needed other types of visual 
skills to excel as gatherers and foragers of 
food. 

The psychologists therefore designed a 
test focused on the ability to discern and 
later recall the location of objects in a com- 
plex, random pattern, In series of tests, stu- 
dent volunteers were given a minute to 
study a drawing that contained such unre- 
lated objects as an elephant, a guitar and a 
cat. Then Silverman and Eals presented 
their subjects with a second drawing con- 
taining additional objects and told them to 
cross out those items that had been added 
and circle any that had moved. Sure 
enough, the women consistently surpassed 
the men in giving correct answers. 

What made the psychologists really sit 
up and take notice, however, was the fact 
that the women scored much better on the 
mental-rotation test while they were men- 
struating. Specifically, they improved their 
scores by 50% to 100% whenever their es- 
trogen levels were at their lowest. It is not 
clear why this should be. However, Silver- 
man and Eals are trying to find out if wom- 
en exhibit a similar hormonal effect for any 
other visual tasks. 

Oddly enough, men may possess a sim- 
ilar hormonal response, according to new 
research reported in November by Doreen 
Kimura, a psychologist at the University of 
Western Ontario. In her study of 138 
adults, Kimura found that males perform 
better on mental-rotation tests in the 
spring, when their testosterone levels are 
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“| know | should quit. 


Dont tell me why, 
tell me how.’ 


You don’t need lectures, you need help. Well, now 
there's a revolutionary new product that can help 


The new Nicoderm patch actually helps relieve the 
body's craving for nicotine, when used as a part of a 
comprehensive behavioral smoking-cessation program 


Nicoderm is a small, thin, 24-hour patch that 

goes on your upper body and delivers a continuous 
flow of nicotine through your skin. Nicoderm has 
been clinically proven to help relieve the withdrawal 
symptoms that usually come with quitting 


As part of the smoking-cessation program, your 
doctor can provide a free Nicoderm Committed 
Quitter’s book containing strategies for outwitting 
and outlasting—your habit 


The Nicoderm patch is available only with a prescrip 
tion. Why not ask your doctor about it. After just 
10 weeks of Nicoderm therapy you could be on your 
way to a new nonsmoking life-style 


Ask your doctor about the Nicoderm patch. 



























BRIEF SUMMARY 


NICODERM* 
(nicotine transdermal system) 
Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours. 
CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription 
DES CRETION om 
icoderm is a transdermal system that provides systemic delivery 
ot nicotine for 24 hours following its application to intact skin. 
The Nicoderm system is a multilayered 
nicotine as the active agent. For the three doses the composition 
Per unit area is identical. from the visible surtace toward 
the surface attached to the skin are (1) an occlusive backing 
(polyethylene/aluminum/polyester/ethylene-viny! acetate 
copolymer); (2) a drug reservoir containing (inan 
vinyl acetate copolymer matrix 
(polyethylene), (4) a 
liner that covers the 
application to the skin. 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Nicoderm treatment is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation 
for the relief of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. Nicoderm treatment 
should be used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking- 
cessation program. 
The use of Nicoderm systems for longer than 3 months has not 
been studied. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Use of Nicoderm systems is contraindicated in patients with 

Tj puearaenY Oy Betray Wy encase te OIE Rtn 
the therapeutic system. 


nicotine in @ smoking-cessation program 
weighed epsinet the hazard of continued smoking while using 
lems and the likelinood of achieving cessation 

nicotine replacement. 

Tobacco smoke, has been shown to be harmful to the fetus, 
contains nicotine, hydrogen cyanide, and carbon monoxide. 
Nicotine has been shown in animal studies to cause fetal harm 
It is therefore presumed that Nicoderm systems can cause fetal 
harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The effect of 


nicotine delivery eG = gaa 
pregnancy (see ) 


Therefore pregnant smokers should be encouraged to 
attempt cessation using educational and behavioral 
u 


interventions before using 

are used pregnancy, or if the 
pettent becomes pregnant wise & Nicoderm 
the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the 





symptoms of and could prove fatal if the 
Nicoderm system is applied or Sy coeenity pee: ers 
21 mg/day systems contain about 73% (83 mg) of their initial drug 
content be cautioned to keep both the 
used and unused systems out of the reach of children 
and pets. 
PRECAUTIONS 


The patient should be urged to stop smoki: pet gery 
when initiating Nicoderm therapy (see DOSAG! AND 
should informed that if they 


ADMINISTI ogee A 
continue to smoke le using Nicoderm systems, 1! may 
adverse effects due to peak nicotine levels than 


treatment discontinued (see WARNINGS). Physicians 
anticipate that concomitant medications may need dosage 
adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 


at 24 hours after application. 4 exhibited 
mild to moderate contact Patients Contact sensitization 
should be cautioned that a serious reaction could occur from 
to other or smoking. In the 
trials, erythema removal was typically 
seen in about 14% of patients, some edema in 3%, and dropouts 


exhibit local reactions at both 


f concomitant 
Estraderm”* (estradiol transdermal system) in trials. In such 
patients, use of one or both systems may have to be discontinued. 
Skin Disease 
Nicoderm systems are usually weil tolerated by patients with normal 
skin, but may be irritating for patients with some skin disorders 
{atopic or eczematous dermatitis) 
Cardiovascular or Penphera! Vascular Diseases 
The risks of nicotine replacement in patients with certain 
cardiovascular and vascular diseases should be 

i nicotine replacement in 


Patients using Nicoderm therapy concurrently with other 
transdermal application 


Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Nicoderm 
therapy was reported . If serious cardiovascular 
See OX ELE SR on ene EO 


Nicoderm therapy was as well tolerated as placebo in a controlled 
trial in pati with coronary artery disease (see CLINICAL 
One patient on Nicoderm 21 mg/day, two on Nicoderm 
14 mg/day. and eight on placebo discontinued treatment 
adverse events. 
Nicoderm therapy did not affect angina frequency or the 
appearance of arrythmias on Holter monitoring in these patients. 
Nicodern therapy generally should nol be used in pelients Quing 


serious arrhythnass and patients with severe or worsening angina 


Renal or Hepatic insufticiency 
The pharmacokinetics of nicotine have not been studied in the 


renal expected 
to affect the clearance of nicotine or its metabolites from the 
circulation (see N 
Endocrine 


Diseases 
Nicoderm therapy should be used with caution in patients with 
hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma, or insulin-dependent 
diabetes, since nicotine causes the release of catecholamines by 
the adrenal medulla. 


Peptic Uicer Disease 

Nicotine delays healing in paptic ulcer disease; therefore, Nicoderm 
therapy should be used with caution in patients with active peptic 
ulcers and only when the benefits of including nicotine replacement 


Accelerated Hypertension 

Ieaiarura iyperlaccion hn pelorts wh scoulrsted typareaneion 
is 4 

therefore, Nicoderm therapy should be used with caution in these 

Patients and only when the benefits of including nicotine 

replacement in a smoking-cessation program the risks, 


Information for Patient 

A patient instruction sheet is included in the package of Nicoderm 

systems dispensed to the . The instruction sheet contains 
information and ions on how to properly use and 

dispose of Nicoderm . Patients should be encouraged to 

ask questions of the and 

Patients must be advised to both used and unused systems 

out of the reach of children pets. 

Drug Interactions 


Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine replacement, may alter 
i medications. 


the pharmacokinetics of certain concomitant 
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suggested that cotinine, the metabolite of ine, may 
cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in the large intestine in rats. 


Nicoderm therapy shoukt be used during pregnancy if the 
liketinood of smoking cessation justifies the potential risk of use of 
nicotine replacement by the patent who may continue to smoke. 


; Nicotine was shown to produce skeletal 
in the offspring of mice when given doses toxic to 
the dams (25 mg/kg IP or SC). 


Human Studies: Nicotine teratogenicity has ot oe eae 
enxcoph as a component cf cigarette smoke (each cigaretie 
smoked delivers about 1 mg of nicotine). It has not possible 


to conclude whether cigarette smoking is teratogenic to humans. 





Other Effects 

; ; A nicotine bolus (up to 2 to rhesus 
sb es est wel orenaras 
1 cigarette in 5 minutes). Pe fete drnpeelacecns 
m . were 
reduced nie tala ate ravenous necton 1025 0g 

nicotine to ewe (equival Smoking 1 cigarette 
Peas for 5 muses) Uterine blood Row was reduced sbout 30% 
Fancher hen: del cate bbe diipe ete aby deal 
: to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 


weight infants, and perinatal mortality. Nicotine and carbon 
monoxide ‘are considered the most Ii mediators of these 
posses ad cmt arp’ on fetal cardiovascular 
parameters has been near term. Cigarettes increased fetal 
aortic blood flow and heart rate and decreased uterine blood flow 
and fetal breathing movements. Nicoderm therapy has not been 
Studied in pregnant humans. 

Labor and Delivery 

The Nicoderm system is not recommended to be left on during labor 
and delivery. The effects of nicotine on a mother or the fetus during 
labor are unknown. 

Use in Nursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Nicoderm therapy ic 
administered to nursing women. The of Nicoderm therapy 
in nursing infants has not been examined. passes treely 
imo breast milk; the milk to plasma ratio averages 2.9. Nicotine is 


exposure components 
of tobacco smoke) and from Nicoderm therapy alone or in 


combination with continued smoking. 
Nicoderm is not recommended for use in chikiren, because 
the safety and iveness ot Nicoderm therapy in children and 


adolescents who smoke have not been evaluated. 


Geriatric Use 

Fitty-six patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical trials of 
bibodere Rasps Ncodenn Brareny speared be se eecie 
ee wk gpenitp beled aedefacrsph asthenia, various 
body and dizziness occurred slightly more often in patients 
over 60 years of age. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 1,131 patients who participated 
in controlled clinica! trials is complicated by the occurrence of GI 
and CNS effects of nicotine withdrawal as weil as nicotine excess. 
The actual incidences of both are confounded by concurrent 
mang by enh) te Bate re events 
during the trials, the investigators did not atternpt to identify the 
cause of the symptom. 

Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse event associated with topical nicotine 
is @ Short-ived erythema, pruritus, and/or burning at the application 
site, which was seen at least once in 47% of patients on the 
in the clinical trials. Local after system 


exhibited a dose response in clinical trials. 


aovibch causes Oyen 
Musculoskeletal . 





systems 
and these events is unknown, but they are reported as alerting 
information for the clinician. 
Body as a whole—Asthenia? back pain? chest pain, pain” 
Digestive system —Abdominal pain,’ constipation’ nausea’ 


i * headache (29%), paresthesia * 
increased; pharyngitis? 


Frequencies for 21 systems 
Tanarted th auc w ote of peaeree 
*Reported in 1% to 3% of patients 
Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patents 
DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE/TREATMENT OF 
OVERDOSE 


For further information, please see Full Prescribing Information. 
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low, rather than in the fall, when they are | 
higher. Men are also subject to a daily cy- 
cle, with testosterone levels lowest around 
8 p.m. and peaking around 4 a.m. Thus, 
says June Reinisch of the Kinsey Institute: 
“When people say women can’t be trusted 
because they cycle every month, my re- 
sponse is that men cycle every day, so they 
should only be allowed to negotiate peace 





about who women and men truly are or how 
they should behave, research into innate 
sexual differences only underscores hu- 
manity’s awesome adaptability. “Gender is 
really a complex business,” says Reinisch. 
“There’s no question that hormones have 
an effect. But what does that have to do with 
the fact that I like to wear pink ribbons and 
you like to wear baseball gloves? Probably 


ference represents ischanging. The physical 
and chemical differences between the 
brains of the two sexes may be malleable 
and subject to change by experience: cer- 
tainly an event or act of learning can directly 
affect the brain’s biochemistry and physiol- | 
ogy. And so, in the final analysis, it may be | 
impossible to say where nature ends and 
nurture begins because the two are so inti- 


treaties in the evening.” 


Far from strengthening stereotypes 





something, but we don’t know what.” 
Even the concept of what an innate dif- 


mately linked. 
J. Madeleine Nash/Los Angeles 
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Making Sense of la Différence 


By BARBARA EHRENREICH 


ew areas of science are as littered with intellectual rubbish 

as the study of innate mental differences between the sexes. 
Inthe 19th century, biologists held that awoman’s brain was too 
small for intellect but large enough for household chores. 
When the tiny-brain theory bit the dust (elephants, after all, 
have bigger brains than men), scientists began a long, fruitless 
attempt to locate the biological basis of male superiority in vari- 
ous brain lobes and chromosomes. By the 1960s sociobiologists 
were asserting that natural selection, operating throughout the 
long human prehistory of hunting and gathering, had predis- 
posed males to leadership and exploration and females to 
crouching around the campfire with the kids. 

Recent studies suggest there may be some real differences 
after all. And why not? We have different hormones and body 
parts; it would be odd if our 
brains were 100% unisex. The 
question, as ever: What do these 
differences augur for our social 
roles, in particular the division 
of power and opportunity be- 
tween the sexes? 

Don’t look to the Flint- 
stones for an answer. However 
human beings whiled away their 
first 100,000 years or so, few of 
us today make a living tracking 
down mammoths or digging up 
tasty roots, Much of our genetic 
legacy of sex differences has al- 
ready been rendered moot by 
that uniquely human invention: 
technology. Military prowess no 
longer depends on superior musculature or those bursts of hor- 
mones that prime the body for combat at ax range. As for explo- 
ration, women—with their lower body weight and oxygen con- 
sumption—may be the more “natural” astronauts. 

But suppose the feminists’ worst-case scenario turns out to 
be true, and males really are better, on average, at certain math- 
ematical tasks. If this tempts you to shunt all the girls back to 
home ec, you probably need remedial work in the statistics of 
“averages” yourself. Just as some women are taller and stronger 
than some men, some are swifter at abstract algebra. Many of 
the pioneers in the field of X-ray crystallography—which in- 
volves three-dimensional visualization and heavy doses of 
math—were female, including biophysicist Rosalind Franklin, 
whose work was indispensable to the discovery of the double- 
helical structure of DNA. 

Then there is the problem that haunts all studies of “innate” 
sex differences: the possibility that the observed differences are 








really the result of lingering cultural factors. Girls’ academic 
achievement, for example, as well as apparent aptitude and self- 
esteem, usually takes a nose dive at puberty. Unless nature has 
selected for smart girls and dumb women, something is going 
very wrong at about the middle-school level. Part of the prob- 
lem may be that males, having been the dominant sex for a few 
millenniums, still tend to prefer females who make them feel 
stronger and smarter. Any girl who is bright enough to solve a 
quadratic equation is smart enough to bat her eyelashes and 
pretend that she can’t. 

Teachers too may play a larger role than nature in differen- 
tiating between the sexes. Studies show they tend to favor boys 
by calling on them more often and pushing them harder. Myra 
and David Sadker, professors of education at American Uni- 
versity, have found that girls do better when teachers are sensi- 
tized to gender bias and refrain from sexist language, such as 
the use of “man” to mean all of 
us. Single-sex classes in math 
and science can also boost fe- 
male performance by eliminat- 
ing favoritism and male disap- 
proval of female achievement. 

The success of such simple 
educational reforms only under- 
scores the basic social issue: Giv- 
en that there may be real innate 
mental differences between the 
sexes, what are we going to do 
about them? A female advan- 
tage in reading emotions could 
be interpreted to mean that 
males should be barred from 
psychiatry—or that they need 

canyzamcnicrrormme more coaching. A male advan- 
tage in math could be used to confine girls to essays and son- 
nets—or the decision could be made to compensate by putting 
more effort into girls’ math education. In effect, we already 
compensate for boys’ apparent handicap in verbal skills by mak- 
ing reading the centerpiece of grade-school education. 

We are cultural animals, and these are ultimately cultural 
decisions. In fact, the whole discussion of innate sexual differ- 
ences is itself heavily shaped by cultural factors. Why, for exam- 
ple, is the study of innate differences such a sexy, well-funded 
topic right now, which happens to be a time of organized femi- 
nist challenge to the ancient sexual division of power? Why do 
the media tend to get excited when scientists find an area of dif- 
ference and ignore the many reputable studies that come up 
with no differences at all? 

However science eventually defines it, la différence can be 
amplified or minimized by human cultural arrangements: the 
choice is up to us, and not our genes. s 
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Ms. Kidvid Calls It Quits 


Activist Peggy Charren disbands her group, saying its job 
is done. But is children’s TV really any better? 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


FF‘ people in any field have demon- 
strated the power of a single impas- 
sioned voice as well as Peggy Charren. As 
head of Action for Children’s Television, 
the activist group she founded 23 years 
ago in the living room of her suburban 
Boston home, Charren has been a tireless 
fighter for better children’s TV. Because 





The founder of ACT has fought for diversity; NBC’s Saved by the Bell offers some, but cartoons like ABC’s Beetlejuice predominate 


of her efforts, commercials aimed at kids 
are less manipulative than they once 
were; the hosts of children’s shows, for 
example, can no longer hawk products to 
gullible young viewers. Even when she 
failed to bring about change, her constant, 
nagging presence—and a knack for the 
pithy quote—kept network programmers 
mindful that their responsibility to chil- 
dren went beyond simply making a buck 
from them. 

Last week Charren announced that ACT 
would disband at the end of the year. Her 
reason: the passage of the 1990 Children’s 
Television Act, which sets advertising limits 
on children’s programming and requires 
IV stations to air at least some fare that 
serves the educational needs of kids. “For 
more than 20 years, ACT has tried to get the 
public-interest laws that govern broadcast 
ing to apply to children,” said Charren. 
“With the passage of the 1990 Children’s 
Television Act, this goal has been achieved. 
People who want better TV for kids now 
have Congress on their side.” 

Other organizations will carry on the 

| kidvid cause, and Charren herself will not 
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disappear. But the demise of AcT leaves a 
void and raises a question: For all Char- 
ren’s efforts, has children’s TV got any bet- 
ter? In some ways, as Charren readily ad- 
mits, it is worse. In the 1970s, partly 
because of Charren’s lobbying, the net- 
works added a host of informational shows 
for children, from ABc’s Afterschool Spe- 
cials to CBS’s newsmagazine for kids, 30 
Minutes. During the Reagan years, howev- 





ating,” says Charren, “Having turned all 
the toys into programs in the ‘80s, now 
they're going to turn all the logos into pro- 
grams in the 90s.” 

The Children’s Television Act will 
hardly solve all the problems. Its ceilings 
on kidvid advertising—l2 minutes an 
hour on weekdays, 10/2 minutes on week- 
ends—are higher than what the networks 
currently run. Still, Charren sees the law 
as a breakthrough, mainly because it 
threatens stations with the loss of their li- 
cense if they don’t air some educational 
fare for kids. Says Charren: “That has 
much more power behind it than the noise 
of Peggy Charren and Act.” 

That remains to be seen. The law is so 


AND LOTS OF PAP 


er, government regulation eased, and most 
of those shows were canceled or scaled 
back. Though pss and cable have added 
greatly to the diversity of programming for 
children, network and syndicated fare, 
which still accounts for the bulk of kids’ TV 
viewing, is largely a ghetto of interchange- 
able cartoons. 

Nor has the commercialization of chil- 
dren’s TV abated. In the late ’70s, ACT was 
one of the groups that pressed for an FTC 
inquiry into whether commercials direct- 
ed at kids ought to be banned or restrict 
ed. But after extensive hearings, the FTC 
took no action, and commercials are still 
an inextricable part of the economics of 
children’s television. 

The ‘80s gave rise to an even more in- 
sidious phenomenon: cartoon shows based 
on popular toys. Charren sought to ban 
programs like G./. Joe and My Little Pony 
as little more than program-length com- 
mercials. Most have since expired from low 
ratings, but a fresh wave may be on the 
way: several new shows in development 
feature snack-food characters like Chester | 
Cheetah, who hawks Cheetos. “It’s nause- | 
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vaguely worded that its impact depends 
almost entirely on how it is enforced. The 
key question is, What constitutes educa- 
tional fare? (A documentary on rock mu- 
sic? A “pro-social” cartoon like Captain 
Planet?) Squire Rushnell, the former head 
of children’s programming at ABC and 
now a producer of kids’ shows, is pessimis- 
tic. “Until there is an impetus from the 
White House that would create a snowball 
effect with the Fcc and on down, nothing 
is going to really happen.” 

Charren had an impact, not just be- 
cause of the causes she championed but 
because of the ones she didn’t. Despite her 
concern for children, she refused to ally 
herself with conservative groups fighting to 
purge TV of excessive sex and violence. “I 
believe that censorship is worse than any 
kind of junk on TV,” she maintained. Her 
primary thrust was not for quality (that 
overused term) so much as for diversity: to 
give parents and kids more choice. Chil- 
dren’s TV may still be a long way from her 
goal, but it is a lot closer than it would have 
been without her. Reported by 
William Tynan/New York 
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America’s Rubber Soul 


SWOOSH: THE STORY OF NIKE AND THE MEN WHO PLAYED THERE 


by J.B. Strasser and Laurie Beckiund; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; $24.95 


By RICHARD STENGEL 


Ss neakers—or what some people still 
call tennis shoes and most everyone 
now refers to as athletic shoes—are an 
American icon. The sneaker is not so 
much an object as an idea, a symbol of val- 











Irreverent hipness: CEO 
Philip Knight and a TV 
commercial featuring 
the bodacious Bo 
Jackson 


ues that America has always taken pride 
in: social and physical mobility, practical- 
ity, informality, even rebellion (such as 
when Woody Allen wore a pair of Con- 
verse high-tops to escort First Lady Betty 
Ford to the ballet in 1975). It has only 
been since the 1960s that sneakers have 
become the shoe of everyday life, the U.S. 
form of mass transportation. Worn by 
bums and billionaires, All-Stars and 
klutzes, the sneaker is a quintessentially 
democratic shoe, the rubber soul of 
America. 

The secret of the success of the Nike 
corporation, which began to make its fam- 
ous footwear in 1971 and grew from an 
unknown also-ran in the shoe business to 
the universally familiar $3 billion institu- 
tion of today, is that it understood that 
sneakers embodied the values of the peo- 
ple who wore them. Americans wanted a 
well-made, high-tech athletic shoe not be- 
cause it was a necessity but because the 
consciousness of the country had 
changed. “Jogging,” “getting in shape,” 
“working out” were part of the new life- 
style (another ‘70s concept), and Nike 
gave customers a stylish shoe in which to 
pursue the good life every American be- 
lieves is his due. Keds were passé; Con- 


verse was clunky; Adidas was too serious; 
but Nikes were fun and practical—the 
perfect American combination. 
The chairman and founder of Nike 
Inc. and the protagonist of Swoosh is Phil 
| Knight, a former distance runner at the 
| University of Oregon and a laconic ac- 





countant who thought it would be more 
enjoyable to sell shoes than balance 
checkbooks. He started out representing a 
Japanese running shoe called Tiger but 
realized he could create and hawk his own 
American shoe. Nike was named for the 
winged Greek goddess of victory and giv- 
en the now familiar “Swoosh” logo (at the 
time, someone said it resembled an up- 
side-down Puma insignia). At first Nike 
made shoes for serious runners, but as 
millions of Americans began to run seri- 
ously, it became a shoe not just for wiry 
steeplechasers but also for ladies wheeling 
shopping carts. 
Swoosh, a readable if overlong history 
of Nike, follows the familiar trajectory of 
| entrepreneurial success. A group of hell- 
raising, antiauthority types have a dream. 
(The Nike founders called their annual 
meetings Buttfaces, engaged in food 
fights and gleefully refused to give one 
another corporate titles.) The dream 
succeeds beyond their imaginings, and 
the small revolutionary company be- 
comes a large and conservative one, 
Even now that Nike is a corporate giant, 
it sull fosters the image of irreverent hip- 
ness with its striking advertising and su- 





perstar endorsers: the magical Michael 








Jordan, the bodacious Bo Jackson and 
those rebels with racquets, John McEn- 
roe and Andre Agassi. The authors tell 
this tale with a mixture of gee-whiz 
cheerleading and nostalgic regret. 
(Strasser is the wife of an ex-Nike execu- 
tive; Becklund is her sister and a writer at 
the Los Angeles Times. ) 

In the genre of business books, Swoosh 
is the Blues Brothers meet /n Search of Ex- 
cellence, What Swoosh does is chart the 
course of how a few men in Eugene, Ore., 
sensed a shift in the national zeitgeist and 
then created a company, an idea really, to 
complement that change. Like relay run- 
ners who deftly grasp the baton handed to 
them, Phil Knight and Nike caught the 
spirit of the times, and then ran with it. = 


Australia’s 
Family Ties 


THE TAX INSPECTOR 
by Peter Carey 
Knopf; 279 pages; $21 


By PAUL GRAY 


ew fictional families in recent memo- 

ry seem more unhappy than the 
Catchprices, who own a General Motors 
dealership on the outskirts of Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. Gran Catch- 
price, the matriarch of this ragged clan, is 
approaching her 86th birthday and toys 
with the idea of blowing Catchprice Mo- 
tors to smithereens; she has a stash of gel- 
ignite and knows how to use it. Her 
daughter Cathy wants to leave the family 
business and go on the road with Big 
Mack, her country-and-western band. Son 
Mort refuses to sell cars and enjoys a 
none-too-warm paternal bond with his 
own two teenage sons: Johnny, 18, has es- 
caped to a Hare Krishna ashram in Syd- 
ney; Benny, 16, possesses, as Mort sees it, 
“severe learning difficulties and the belief 
he was a genius.” 

Actually Benny ts a lot stranger than 
his father imagines. The boy has decided 
he is an ethereal spirit—‘tAngel of 
Plagues, Angel of Ice, Angel of Light- 
ning’’—and has had wings tattooed on his 
back. Benny also sees himself as the ap- 
pointed savior of Catchprice Motors. Nev- 
er mind that his relatives think him fit for 
nothing but pumping gas. “This is a family 
business,” Benny tells a prospective sales- 
man, “It’s a snake-pit. They all hate each 
other. None of them can sell a car. If you 
work here, you'd have to work for me.” 

Into this happy workplace stumbles Ma- 
ria Takis, eight months pregnant with the 
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LEWIS & CLARE 


or two years and 132 days, across 8,000 miles of raw 

wilderness, the explorers grappled with grizzly bears, 

rattlesnakes and a winter in the Rockies so grueling 
they ate their horses to survive. There were less than 50 of 
them, led by Meriwether Lewis, 29, and William Clark, 33, 
two Virginians who would come home linked in history as 
commanders of the most important expedition ever 
launched across our land. Lewis had been private secretary 
to President Thomas Jefferson when challenged by the 
President to create a “Corps of Discovery” and find a north- 
west passage to the Pacific. Only scraps of information 
existed then, mixed with myth, about vast territory beyond 
the Mississippi with limitless sky, intimidating mountains, 
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fertile earth and forests full of fat game. Enlisting his former 
Army chief, Clark, as a partner, Lewis set out to probe it. 
The United States had just doubled in size, acquiring land 
in the Louisiana Purchase that stretched from the 
Mississippi to the Rockies, from Canada to the Gulf. Start- 
ing from St. Louis in 1804, Lewis and Clark became the 
first to map the northern regions of these boundaries, then 
pushed on to the ocean, staking claim for the nation to 
territory that today forms the states of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. They were enchanted by nature’s splendor. They 
endured nature's hazards. And when the journey ended, 
they had opened the way for the most dramatic expansion 
America has known: the settlement of the West. 


is 0 trademark of The Time Inc. Magazine Company 





Itcan make driving 
easier, smarter, 
smoother and sater. 





Relax. It’s all in there. All the 
amenities you'd expect to find in a 
fine luxury car. Plus one feature 
you'd never expect. A very afford- 
able price. 

A driver’s airbag is standard 
equipment on a Dodge Dynasty, 
for instance. A luxury no car 
should be without. Available anti- 
_ lock brakes will pay off down 
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stopping power on wet and 
ss slippery surfaces. 
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child of her former boss at the Australian 
Taxation Office. She is doing penance for 
her imprudent affair, and her punishment is 
to be assigned to investigate crummy outfits 
like Catchprice Motors. Maria is rapidly los- 
ing her illusions: “She knew already what 
she would find if she audited this business: 
little bits of crookedness, amateurish, easily 
found. The unpaid tax and the fines would 
then bankrupt the business.” 

The Tax Inspector records the four days 
this lamentable investigation takes, and 
during most of them, Australian-born Pe- 
ter Carey is at the top of his form. Best 
known for Oscar and Lucinda (1988), an 
inspired account of a pair of star-crossed 
Victorian lovers, Carey specializes in comic 
compulsiveness, the obsessions that lonely 
people in underpopulated landscapes cre- 
ate to give some center to their lives. These 
fantasies seldom lead to anything but trou- 
ble and unexpected consequences. Gran 
Catchprice’s desire to destroy what she and 





Peter Carey in New York City 


| her late husband have built seems under- 
sté indable, given her original expectations: 

“The only thing she had ever wanted was a 
flower farm, but what she got instead was 
the smell of rubber radiator hoses, fan 
belts, oil, grease, petrol vapor, cash flows, 
overdrafts and customers whose bills ran 
90, 120 days past due. It was this she could 
not stand—she did it to herself.” 

Along the way, though, a lot of the fun 
goes out of this tale of a maladroit family 
and hapless, unwilling tax inspector. There 
is a dark and extremely unamusing family 
secret that has made the Catchprices so 
miserable and so horrid to one another. 
What begins as slapstick evolves into trage- 
dy, and Carey does not adequately prepare 
the ground for this transition. In the end, a 
reader is left with the uncomfortable sense 
of having laughed in all the wrong places. If 
that was Carey’s intention, he succeeded, 
but he should perhaps expect only a muted 
form of gratitude. Ft 
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Even Feminists Get the Blues 








| At 57, Gloria Steinem finally comes to terms with her 


childhood and realizes what she has been missing 





By MARGARET CARLSON 
or all those women who wailed “How 


F eit she do it?’’ when Gloria 
Steinem, the world’s most famous femi- 
nist, began keeping company with demi- 
billionaire real estate developer and aspir- 
ing journalist Mort Zuckerman in the late 


"80s, Revolution from Within: A Book of 


Self-Esteem (Little, Brown; 377 pages; 
$22.95) will serve as belat- 
ed explanation. She did it 
for the car. 

This wasn’t just any car 
she fell for but a warm, 
chauffeur-driven cocoon 
of transit dispatched by 
Zuckerman to meet her as 
she returned to La Guar- 
dia Airport late one night 
from yet another fund- 
raising trip, so exhausted 
that the auto’s “sheltering 
presence loomed out of 
all proportion.” There she 
was, approaching 50, a 
burned-out crusader for 
women’s causes who had 
not had time in 20 years to 
unpack the boxes in her 
bare apartment. She was 
nearly eligible for a senior 
citizen’s discount before 
she bought her first sofa. 
Despite her confident de- 
meanor, she felt so plain 
she wondered who that attractive, articu- 
late woman impersonating her on televi- 
sion was. Thin as a pinstripe, she none- 
theless felt one Sara Lee cheesecake 
away from Weight Watchers. Once a live- 
ly writer who impersonated a Playboy 
Bunny to expose Hugh Hefner's cheesy 
idea of sex appeal and quipped that if 
men could menstruate they would brag 
about how long and how much, she had 
produced very little since her collection 
of essays, Outrageous Acts and Everyday 
Rebellions, in 1983. Ms., the magazine she 
co-founded in 1972 and edited from crisis 
to crisis ever since, was spinning out of 
her control. 

What was worse, the younger genera 
tion winced at the word feminism, while 
those who had never supported the idea 
were blaming it for everything from male 
impotence to global warming. By the time 
she sank into the soft leather interior of 
the car that night at La Guardia, she was 
insecure as a junk bond, without energy, 
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RICK BARD 


without hope and without enough self- 


esteem to resist this inappropriate but ea- 
ger suitor. “This relationship,” she writes, 


“became a final clue that I was really lost.” 





By the time she is back to hailing cabs 
for herself several years later, she is well 
into her search for her lost self and a 12- 
point recovery program that includes im- 
agery, hypnosis, meditation, unlearning, 
relearning and the Universal “I.” She 
traces her loss of self to the day her 300-Ib. 








zone of well-appointed houses and some- 


one to clean them. “I found this very rest- 


ful,” she writes of the period. “I was just so 
... tired.” 

She mistook fatigue for love for only 
two years, but that was long enough to 
give rise to a rumor more virulent than the 
Asian flu that she was racing around Man- 
hattan to fertility specialists trying to get 
pregnant. The sad truth is that she was 
consulting cancer doctors who saw her 
through breast surgery for a malignant 
tumor. 

There were lots of reasons for the 
throw weight of the rumor. If true, it gave 
the lie to her belief that the single life was 
worth living, that a family consists of the 
people we are tied to by 





father, an itinerant salesman, abandoned 
her when she was 10 in a rat-infested, di- 
lapidated farmhouse fronting on a major 
highway in Toledo, Left to care for a lov- 
ing but mentally ill mother who heard 
voices, she was forced to grow up too 
soon, to be mother to her mother. She es- 
caped to Smith College but never escaped 
the trap of being the caretaker. Once she 
became involved in the movement, there 
was no campus, community group or ben- 
efit so small that she wouldn't hop on a 
plane and raise money for it. At times it 
seemed as if she had taken personal re- 
sponsibility for every oppressed woman in 
America. 


t is not surprising that this loss of child- 

hood would catch up with her and that 
at fortysomething a parent substitute 
would come along in the guise of a knight 
in shining sedan, “someone,” she writes, 
“I couldn't take care of.” Overscheduled 
women everywhere will recognize them- 
selves in her surrender to a decision-free 


“I had to 
suppress the 


thought that his 
weekend house 


cost more than 
several years’ 
worth of funds 
for the entire 
women’s 
movement in 
this country— 
and maybe a 
couple of other 
countries 
besides.” 





the work we share and 
friendship as well as by 
blood. If false, it was still 
an excellent occasion for 
schadenfreude by those 
who suspected without 
proof that she was a cun- 
ning hypocrite and who, 
incidentally, resented the 
way she could blast men 
as a group for their pig- 
gishness but nevertheless 
attract a succession of 
highly appealing ones 
who adored her but didn’t 
expect her to pick up their 
sweat socks, 

When Steinem, now 
57, pours a second cup of 
coffee and writes like she 
talks, there is no one more 
fascinating. The only 
comparable figure in pub- 
lic life is Ralph Nader, 
and he doesn’t manage 
the trick of combining her monastic com- 
mitment with unapologetic glamour that 
gets her waved past the velvet ropes at 
clubs on both coasts. Strangers come up to 
her on the street and tell her, “You 
changed my life,” and cleaning women at 
the airport find a place for her to take 
a nap. 

But we get too few glimpses of this 
person in the book who, despite all the 
self-actualization, writes as if she believes 
that what Julie Andrews or Mahatma 
Gandhi or the Gnostic Gospels have to 
tell us is more worthwhile than what 
makes her tick. Fortunately, one of the 
world’s most interesting women is incapa- 
ble of writing an uninteresting book, even 
when she summarizes most of the extant 
literature on the inner child. A $700,000 
advance can buy a lot of self-esteem. But if 
that’s not enough, if only the women 
whose lives were touched by Steinem were 
to buy the book, it would be a best seller. 
Here, Gloria, is $22.95. Buck up, and 
thanks for everything. = 
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The Ultimate Other Woman 


THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE Directed by Curtis Hanson 


Screenplay by Amanda Silver 





| By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





hat profit political cor- 
rectness if you've got a 
nut case for a nanny? That, in 
essence, is the issue confronting 
Claire and Michael Bartel (An- 
nabella Sciorra and Matt Mc- 
Coy), exemplary citizens of that 
citadel of the new civic punctili- 
ousness, Seattle. 
| As we meet them, the Bar- 
tels (who are just a little bit too 
goopishly written and played) 
have one pluperfect daughter 
and are expecting what turns 
out to be an ideal little brother 
for her. Michael is a scientist 
doing what we understand to be 
socially useful research, Claire 
does volunteer work at the bo- 
tanical gardens. Clearly they 





like to grow new things. At the same time, | bring charges against the doctor in order 


however, they have a decent respect for 

tradition: their house is a handsomely re- 

furbished old place, tastefully decorated 

| with antique mission furniture. 

| Not that good fortune dulls their sense 
of social responsibility. When they hire a 
handyman, he is (as they might prefer 
to put it) “differently abled”—a sweet- 
souled retardate named Solomon (Ernie 
Hudson, in a nicely judged performance). 
When in the course of a prenatal examina- 
tion Claire is sexually abused by a gynecol- 
ogist, she comes to feel, after suitable soul 
searching, that she has no choice but to 








to save others from her experience. 
Big—if entirely understandable 
mistake. For the ruined doctor commits 
suicide, and his wife Peyton (Rebecca De 
Mornay) suffers both a miscarriage and a 
descent into madness as a result of the 
trauma. Assuming a false name and a 
false air of accommodation, she turns up 
at the Bartels’, seeking work as a moth- 
er’s helper. And, of course, revenge. 
Uh-oh, one thinks. Another deranged 
au pair from B-picture hell, stirring up our 
anxieties about the relative strangers to 
whom, in these busy times, we are obliged 








-—- Milestones 





| BORN. |o Warren Beatty, 54, renowned 
Lothario and actor, and Annette Bening, 
33, his co-star in Bugsy: their first child, a 
daughter; in Los Angeles. 


ENGAGED. Christopher Reeve, 39, air- 

| borne star of Superman; and Dana Moro- 
sini, 30, actress and singer. The couple 
met four years ago while acting in a 
summer theater festival in Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. 


ENGAGED. Barry Goldwater, 83, former 
Republican Senator from Arizona; and 
Susan Schaffer Wechsler, 51, a Phoenix 
health-care executive. Goldwater, who 
has been a widower for six years, 
made an unsuccessful presidential bid 
in 1964. 
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RESIGNED. Faye Wattleton, 45, eloquent 
advocate for abortion rights; from the 
presidency of Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America. Wattleton, who led 
the organization for 14 years, plans 


to become the host of a new daily tele- 


vision program dealing with women’s 
issues. 


DIED. Richard Hunt, 40, imaginative pup- 
peteer who developed a cadre of charac- 
ters on Sesame Street, Fraggle Rock and 
The Muppet Show; of complications from 
Alps; in New York City. Hunt's televi- 
sion portrayals of the flamboyant opera 
singer Placido Flamingo, Gladys the 
Cow, Beaker, Statler, Junior Gorg and 
the tiny Turbo Doozer delighted mil- 
lions of children. 





Hudson and De Mornay: playing on middle-class anxieties 








to entrust our children. But Peyton, whose 
mannerliness is lit by lightning flashes of 
rage, is something more than that. She is 
the ultimate Other Woman. Her aim—at 
least in the beginning—is not to terrorize 
but to estrange Claire from her family, 
strip her of husband, children 
and middle-class comforts, 
drive her out as Peyton herself 
has been driven out, and then 
move in and replace her. 

The interloper, well played 
by De Mornay, is a subtle oper- 
ative. Her weapons are pur- 
loined letters, ambiguously 
dropped phrases, plausibly 
planted evidence of miscon- 
duct. And Claire, though she 
lives by all the best values and 
tries hard to be supermom and 
superwife, has her vulnerabili- 
ties. She doesn’t always have 
the energy to be sexy. Even mi- 
nor stress brings on incapacitat- 
ing asthma attacks. 

Both containing and facing 
many of the contemporary mid- 
dle-class woman’s most com- 
mon fears, Claire is not quite 
what she sometimes seems to be and al- 
ways aspires to be. Something similar 
might be said about The Hand That Rocks 
the Cradle. It wants to be something more 
than a one-weekend stand for the slasher 
fans. Shrewdly conceived, soberly paced, 
decently squeamish about gore, it wants to 
get its true audience—people very like the 
Bartels, when you come right down to it— 
muttering into their Chardonnay about 
how this particular movie got them to 


| thinking. And about how it just may be the 





first movie to combine, however tentative- 
ly, the seemingly antithetical conventions 
of feminist discourse and horror. r 





DIED. Gretchen Poston, 58, White House 
social secretary in the Carter Administra- 
tion; of breast cancer; in Washington. 


DIED. Ralph Lazo, 67, a non-Japanese 
American voluntarily interned in a World 
War II relocation camp; of liver cancer; 
in Los Angeles. When the internment of 
people of Japanese ancestry began in Cal- 
ifornia in 1942, Lazo, who was of Mex- 
ican and Irish descent, decided to go 
with his Japanese-American friends to 
the Manzanar Relocation Center. He lat- 
er explained, “These people hadn’t done 
anything that I hadn't done except to 
go to Japanese language school.” Lazo 
was subsequently drafted by the Army 
and was awarded a Bronze Star for hero- 
ism in combat. 
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Show Business 


Binge and Purge at the B.O. 





By RICHARD CORLISS 
ovie moguls may see themselves as 


Ay top-scale versions of the Robin Wil- 
liams character in Hook: middle-aged ex- 
ecs who are Peter Pans at heart. But these 
days, they must feel more like Steve Mar- 
tin in Father of the Bride: footing the bill 
for an endearing ritual whose costs have 
spun out of control. There’s just one dif- 
ference. The moguls want every- 
one to come to the reception. 
Last year not enough did. 
Most people waited for the 
home video version. While 
| Americans rented 4.1 billion 
cassettes (an all-time high), they 
bought just under 1 billion tick- 
ets (the lowest in 15 years). Au- 
diences ventured out in spurts: 
last winter, in early summer and 
then in a_ record-breaking 
Christmas rush. Other times, 
they stayed home in droves. 
But if it was not the best of 
years, it was also not the worst 
at least not in a time of reces- 
sion. “I bet Silicon Valley would 
happily trade years with Holly- 
wood,” says Martin Grove, film 
columnist for The Hollywood 
Reporter. “So would Detroit. So 
would the magazine industry.” 
The industry’s slump is cycli- 
cal, as is its minisurge. “When 
times are good in Hollywood,” 
notes Variety's Art Murphy, 
“people get careless. They make 
films that shouldn’t be made, 
and these films turn off the au- 
dience. Then, when times are 
bad, the belts get tightened, and 
that starts an upturn in quality. It’s binge 
and purge.” Same with the moviegoer, A 
pinched consumer is a picky consumer. 
But a pinched studio boss may not be 
a thrifty one. In 1991 box-office revenues 
dropped about 6.4% (to $4.7 billion), but 
the average cost of making a picture in- 
creased 10% (to $27 million). And the hit 
films are often even pricier. “Hollywood,” 
| Grove says, “has lost sight of a basic eco- 
nomic equation: box-office winners, which 
are few and far between, pay for losers. To- 
day a big-budget film is considered a suc- 
cess if it simply breaks even. And that 
doesn’t allow any way to pay for the losers.” 
Disney chief Jeffrey Katzenberg, who 
a year ago wrote a memo urging more 
pinching of pennies and less coddling of 








BIG LOSERS 


Moviegoing zigzagged sharply in’91 as Hollywood waited 
out the recession by talking cheap and spending big 


stars, is seen by some as a hero for point- 
ing the way to financing in hard times. 
(Variety called 1991 “the Year 
of the Memo.”) His approach 
seems to be vindicated by the 
Disney hits Father of the Bride 


and Beauty and the Beast. “lI RS 
wish there was a mythical an- \ 
swer to why some movies do \ 


| badly and others do well,” says 


BIG WINNERS 


Hudson Hawk 
For the Boys 
Billy Bathgate 
Alice 


other Y 


Katzenberg. “Unfortunately, it all distills 
down to one simple notion: when the 
movies are good, the audience will come.” 

Many movie analysts subscribe to this 
charming tautology. (Moviegoers go to 
see good movies. What are good movies? 
Movies that moviegoers go to see.) The 
Christmas hits answered a more pertinent 
question: Who are the moviegoers? As 
usual, families and the young. “In 1991,” 
says Murphy, “a lot of films were targeted 
to those over 25. But who've been losing 
their jobs recently? The 25-and-ups. The 
danger is that the industry will follow this 
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| yuppie generation right into the grave.” 

The last of the Hollywood pashas— 

making big-budget films for the biggest au- 
dience—is Peter Guber, grand pasha of 
Sony Pictures Entertainment, which owns 
Columbia and Tri-Star studios. Though 
Guber had the low-rent hit of the year, Boyz 
N the Hood (which paid off its $5.9 million 
budget nearly tenfold), his films are famous 
for their high price tags. 

Terminator 2 cost nearly 

$100 million; Bruce Wil- 

lis’ Hudson Hawk was a 

$55 million bomb. 

a Tri-Star’s Hook cost 
$70 million, with more 
still due, in profit-partici- 
pation deals, to director 
Steven Spielberg and the 
film’s four stars. On its 

— opening weekend, the 
picture’s grosses were so 

lackluster that industry wags 

dubbed it “Hudson Hook.’ But 

Hook has since flourished and 

may end up just behind Termina- 

tor 2 and Robin Hood. That 
would make the average cost of 

1991's top three moneymakers a 

horrendous $72 million. 

So what’s the moral? Guber 
would say spend what you have 
to. “You have to look at it in a 
larger perspective,” Guber says. 
“This is a business; it isn’t just 
called show. It’s not any film at 
any price at any time. It’s the 
right film at the right price—and 
controlling those costs—at the 
right time. Obviously, you can’t 
make Terminator 2 for the same 
price as Boyz N the Hood. It 
would look like Term, not Termi 





nator. And it would star Arnold 
Schwartz, not Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger.”” The investment, in 


star lure and production values, 
paid off. “We'd be foolish to ap- 
ply a formula that says we can 
only make pictures that cost $10 million,” 
argues Guber. “No moviegoer says, ‘I 
think I'll go down to the Criterion. I hear 
they have a film that came in on budget.’ ” 

O.K., but we don’t hear anyone saying, 
“Let’s go see Billy Bathgate. | hear it cost 
Disney a bundle.” So why not just spend 
less money? Partly because the movie in- 
dustry is built on dreams—its makers’ as 
well as the audience’s—and moguls want 
to think like suzerains, not like Cras. If 
they can have fun spending way too much 
on a two-hour entertainment that will cost 
the consumer only a few dollars, let them 
do it. And maybe they'll get a few hundred 
million back. Moviemaking, after all, is a 
show. It isn’t just called business. —Reported 
by Georgia Harbison/New York 








Ancestor of Andy's Brillo: Odol, 1924 


Seeing Life 
In Jazz 
Tempo «© 


A major show gives the 
neglected Stuart Davis 
his due as a great, brash 
chronicler of the urban 
American scene 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





o understand the career of Stuart 

Davis (1892-1964), the great Amer- 

ican Modernist whose centenary 
show is on view at the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art in New York City through Feb. 
16, you have to imagine a time when 
American painting hardly mattered to Eu- 
rope, and when the idea of an avant-garde 
scarcely mattered to Americans—except 
as a source of laughs. 

That time is far back, of course. Amer- 
ica, in its eager embrace of the new, indus- 
trialized and academized the idea of 
avant-garde production so long ago that 
the notion of an unpopular, provincial 
Modernism seems remote. But 60 years 
ago it was very much a fact. In 1932 a New 
York critic urged the Metropolitan to buy 
a Davis, suggesting that it should hang on 
“the landings of the stairways, or possibly 
the Tea Room’—obviously not in the 
main galleries, where the main art was. 

Davis’ rise from the stairway is 
achieved now, but it was slow. When 























American Modernism triumphed, from 
about 1960 on, it did so largely without Da- 
vis: its beneficiaries were the Abstract Ex- 
pressionists, and later the Pop artists. Da- 
vis’ pragmatism, the empirical and logical 
qualities of his work that seem so admira- 
ble now and connect him back to the best 
strain in 19th century American art—Au- 
dubon through Homer and Eakins to the 
Ashcan School—actually counted against 
him. What the postwar art world liked was 
“spirituality” and “sublimity,” the tincture 
of melancholy elevation. But Davis had al- 
ways liked the American vernacular, the 
look of the street, the jostle and visual 
punch of signs, life imagined in jazz tempo, 
hard-edged, Cubist-based and infused with 
optimism. So that left him on the margin. 
And then, when Pop came along, his 
reputation was only a little enhanced by it. 
Davis had delved images from the com- 
mercial culture of America before the Pop 
artists were even born. The classic one is 
Odol, 1924, in which the bent-neck bottle 
of a mouth disinfectant is presented, plain 
and planar—name brand, slogan and 
all—as its own icon, the ancestor of Andy 
Warhol's Brillo boxes. But Davis’ work 
was grounded in Cubism, as that of the 
later artists was not; the Cubist scheme of 
fragments of media culture and packaging 
(newspaper headlines, labels and so on), 
absorbed into a painterly matrix, gave Da- 
vis his way of handling the American city- 
scape. It was brasher than Cubism but far 
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more attached to deliberate aesthetic con- 
struction than Pop—and with none of the | 


new movement's camp flavor. 

So he was shrugged off as a distant rel- 
ative, at best, of whom the expanded art 
audience of the 60s and ’70s knew little. 
In fact, the Met’s show is the first Davis 
retrospective in a quarter of a century. For 
the younger half of the museum public, it 
should be an eye opener, because Davis’ 
work testifies—as art historian Diane 
Kelder says in her catalog introduction 
to an “aesthetic continuity and intellectu- 
al integrity . . . sadly absent from the cyni- 
cal eclecticism and self-aggrandizement 
that has characterized much American 
painting in recent years.” 


avis’ father was a journalist and 

cartoonist, and the son would later 

describe his own role as “a cool 
Spectator-Reporter at an Arena of Hot 
Events.” His art teacher from 1909 to 1912 
was Robert Henri, realist and member of 
the Ashcan School, who confirmed Davis 
in the populist social conscience that had 
been embedded in his work from the be- 
ginning, when he drew for the radical 
monthly the Masses. The carly work shows 
Davis chewing through a mass of influ- 
ences (Munch, Van Gogh, Matisse), ab- 
sorbing the first impact of Modernism that 
came with the Armory Show in 1913. But 
even when trying on the jackets of style, | 
Davis comes across as a virile, decisive | 








a 
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young painter, There is nothing hesitant 
about the broad, sour-colored patterning 
of clouds and their reflections on shallow 
waters in Ebb Tide—Provincetown, 1913. 

He went to Europe only once—a stay 
of nine months in Paris, in 1928-29, which 
was just long enough to dispel the inferi- 
ority complex of the provincial. Not for 
Davis the dilettante expatriate’s habit of 
looking back home with contempt: Paris 
“allowed me to observe the enormous vi- 
tality of the American atmosphere as 
compared to Europe and made me regard 
the necessity of working in New York as a 
positive advantage.” But it is inconceiv- 
able that he would have developed his rig- 
orous belief in the integrity of pictorial 
form without European models. 

He loved the workaday world, the 
pragmatic scene: traffic lights and building 
sites and egg beaters, the bright primary 
colors of ships’ gear in Gloucester, Mass., 
anchors and buoys and coils of hawser. 
Antismokers will be displeased to find that 
Davis also exalted smoking as a proper ac- 
tivity in a man’s world. Cigarette papers 
and Bull Durham tobacco turn up in his 
still lifes, and one of his best murals—he 
loved to work on the mural scale—was 
commissioned in 1932 for the men’s 
lounge of Radio City Music Hall. Origi- 
nally given the Hemingwayesque title Men 
Without Women, it features the biggest 
Havana cigar in the history of Western 

| art and is now much embrowned by real 


| 
L 
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tobacco smoke, its whites dulled to ivory. 
Walt Whitman, Davis saw, was “our one 
big artist,” and no American painter had ri- 
valed his achievement as a celebrant of 
American identity. He wrote: “I too feel the 
thing Whitman felt and I too will express 
it in pictures—America—the wonderful 
place we live in.” You see him enumerating 
the objects of work like Whitman making 
poetry from the litany of their names: 


The shapes arise! 

Shapes of factories, arsenals, 
foundries, markets, 

Shapes of the two-threaded tracks of 
railroads, 

Shapes of the sleepers of bridges, 
vast frameworks, girders, arches, 

Shapes of the fleets of barges, tows, 
lake and canal craft 


He adored jazz—‘It don’t mean a 
thing/ If it ain’t got that swing,” he wrote 
in the margin of one of his paintings, quot- 
ing Duke Ellington. His obsession with 
syncopation and variations on a melodic 
figure winds into works like the great 
housing-project mural of 1938, Swing 
Landscape, in which familiar Davis signs 
for bridge, cable, girder, mast and wall jive 
and flicker in a matrix of apoplectically 
energetic color. In the last decade of Da- 
vis’ career the signs take over completely, 
as in Schwitzki’s Syntax, 1961, dominated 
by the single name of a spark plug: 
CHAMPION. 





Even early works like Ebb 


Tide—Provincetown, above, showed Davis to be a 
virile, decisive painter. In mature achievements like 
the mural Swing Landscape, left, he enumerated the 
a objects of the workaday world in Whitmanesque 
celebrations of the American identity. 


It may be that this word was also a ges- 
ture of defiance toward younger artists. 
Davis continued to develop as an artist 
right up to his death, but from the "40s on, 
he had troubles. Intimations of old- 
fashionedness began to rub him the wrong 
way. As he passed 50, a new generation of 
artists was treading on his tail. And, like 
many other left-leaning liberals of the 
time, he was devastated by the pact be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin, and by Russia’s 
invasion of Finland in 1939. 

Davis’ reaction to this brutal display 
of Stalinist tyranny was to sheer away 
from all connection with the artistic left. 
He gave up on his dream of a politically 
didactic avant-gardism—the hope that 
had haunted American art in the ‘30s, as 
it has come to haunt it again, more 
weakly, today. There was, he an- 
nounced, “nothing like a good solid ivo- 
ry tower for the production of art.” 
When the Abstract Expressionists 
emerged, he rejected them crustily. “Art 
is not a Subjective Expression to me,” he 
wrote in his usual flurry of capitals, 
“whether it be called Dadaism, Surreal- 
ism, Non-Objectivism ... But when 
paintings live up to these Advance 
Agent Press Releases, I turn on the Ball 
Game.” Outpublicized by the new direc- 
tion of American art, Davis took up a 
defensive stance on the periphery. This 
exhibition should return him to the cen- 
ter, where he truly belongs. " 
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es Theater 


Breaking the Jell-O Mold 


Blue Man Group is, yes, a group of men who are really 
blue, and their bizarre “art playground” is a sensation 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


he three bullet-headed, blue-colored 

actors move about the stage in eerie, 
wordless unison. They bang away at ket- 
tledrums while squeezing tubes of paint 
onto the drumheads, creating volcanic 
eruptions of color. They stuff handfuls of 
Cap'n Crunch cereal into their , 
mouths, then join in a sym- ¢ 
phony of amplified chomping. ° 
They entice an audience mem- = 
ber onstage for a banquet of 2 
Iwinkies; suddenly cream fill- 
ing spurts out of their chests, 
By the end of the evening, with 
strobe lights flashing and elec- 
tronic music pulsing, the audi- 
ence is engulfed by a tidal wave 
of crepe paper streaming from 
the balcony. 

Don’t try to understand it. 
Nothing Blue Man Group does 
makes much 
sense. The troupe’s 80-minute 
theater piece, called Tubes, is a 
potpourri of physical stunts, vi- 
sual gags, art commentary, au- 
dience participation and all-out 
sensory assault. In the ‘60s it 
might have been called a hap- 
pening; today the preferred 
term is performance art. What- 
ever, it is the most talked-about 
off-Broadway show of the sea 
son—and the most bracingly 
original 

Explaining Blue Man 
Group Is no easy task. Take the 
Blue Men themselves. They are 
expressionless and robotic, yet 
oddly childlike and endlessly 
creative: a tripartite Buster Kea- 
ton, dropped in from Saturn, 
Some of the bits are overtly sa- 
tirical (a dead fish on a canvas is 
the subject for a high-toned art 
critique, which scrolls by on an 
electronic message board). Oth 
ers are raucously playful. One of 
the Blues tosses what appears to 
be marshmallows across the stage to a 
comrade, who catches them with his mouth 
and stuffs them inside like a huge wad of 
bubble gum. An audience member is 
hauled up onstage, dressed in a white 
jumpsuit and helmet, and taken backstage, 
where a video camera shows him getting 
suspended by his feet, splashed with blue 
paint and bounced a 


conventional 








gainst a canvas. He re 


62 


appears onstage with his head encased in a 
mold of orange Jell-O. (It’s a bit of Blue 
Man trickery: the fellow manhandled back- 
stage is actually a pretaped double. The 
Jell-O, however, is real.) 

“We are trying to create an art play- 
ground,” says Chris Wink, one of the 
three 30-year-old New Yorkers who 





formed Blue Man Group in 1988. Their 
backgrounds are as unexpected as the 
show. Wink, who used to write synopses 
of articles for a Japanese magazine, dubs 
himself a “disillusioned futurist.” Phil 
Stanton was a drummer and an aspiring 
actor who met Wink when they worked 
together for a catering company. Matt 
Goldman, a high school friend of Wink’s, 
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Tubes and 


Broadway stars 


got an M.B.A. and worked as a comput- 
er-software producer before joining the 
group. 

They began doing their Blue Man act on 
the sidewalks of New York City, once set- 
ting up shop opposite the Copacabana 
nightclub and enticing the overflow crowd 
to their own alternative “Club Nowhere.” 
Later they moved indoors to various per- 
formance spaces in Manhattan. They creat- 
ed Tubes (named for the industrial tubing 
that snakes along the theater walls, hangs 
from the ceiling and laps up onstage) in ear- 
ly 1991 for the La MaMa experimental the- 
ater, then restaged it at the Astor Place 
Theater in November. 

The group is getting offers 
to take its blue humor overseas 
(since most of it is wordless, the 
language barrier is minimal). 
For the time being, though, 
they have settled in for what is 
shaping up as an extended run. 
“Up until now, we were always 
building the props and wrap- 
ping the wires right up to the 
last minute,” says Wink. “This 
is the first time we've had a 
chance to work on our craft.” 

It is still a labor-intensive 
show. The three arrive at the 
theater at noon to help prepare 
the props for the evening show. 
A fresh Jell-O mold is deliv- 
ered every day, and 1,500 ft. 
of recycled crepe paper is 
wound onto rollers for each 
performance. The blue make- 
up takes nearly two hours to 
apply: the actors do it them- 
selves. Once the show is over, 
they hang around for another 
couple of hours, helping clean 
up the nightly mess. 

The group members wax 
philosophical about their cho 
sen color (“Blue has an emo 
tional complexity: a severe 





Twinkies: quality, but also a softness”); 
Stanton, Wink their alienation from the ‘80s 
and Goldman,in = (“We felt like outsiders, but we 
natural color were steeped in the culture”); 
and after the and their desire to “blesh” with 
two-hour : 

‘ the audience (the word, a com- 
makeup job 
that hes turned bination of blend and mesh, 
them into off- comes from Theodore Stur- 


geon’s sci-fi novel More Than 
Human). But their show is re- 
freshingly free of intellectual cant and ar- 
tistic pretension. One can hunt for precur- 
sors—the populist subversiveness of Penn 
and Teller; the visual inventiveness of 
Squat Theater—but the troupe seems to 
have sprung, well, out of the blue, “This is 
a celebration of the act of creation,” says 
Wink. For the 
celebration. BI 


audience, it’s just a 










It’s a King 
Thing— 
Chuck D 
Doesn’t 
Understand It 


How do you respond to politicians who oppose a holiday honor- © 
ing Martin Luther King Jr., the American apostle of nonvio- - 


lence? Answer: You kill them. At least that is the solution 


offered by red-hot rappers Public Enemy in By the Time I Get ° 
to Arizona, a bizarrely backhanded music-video “tribute” to ° 


King on the eve of his nationally observed birthday. As King’s 
life work is mocked with lyrics like “Hard as it seems, this ain't 
no damn dream,” the clip depicts P.E. members shooting, poi- 
soning and bombing public officials. While conceding that King 
“wouldn't like’ the video, composer-performer CHUCK D 
suggests that had the Dreamer lived into the '90s, “he might 





Ty Breaker 


Arecord was set in major- 
league baseball last week 
—by a pitcher who retired 
from the game"in 1986 
Tom Seaver, whose power 
and precision turned 
the New York Mets into 
Champions and who later 





have been Martin Lu- 
ther King Farrakhan.” 
The strongest criti- 
cism has come from 
Arizonans promoting a 
King holiday. “It does 
not help us,” says the 
Rev. Warren Stewart 
of Phoenix, “and it 
does a disservice to 
Dr. King’s legacy.” 


pitched his only no-hitter 
for the Cincinnati Reds, 
was. admitted into the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in 
his first year of eligibility 
Seaver’s winning per- 
centage of 98.8% of the 
hearts and minds of the 
Baseball Writers 
Association of 
America slid past 
the previous rec- 
ord of 98.2% 
collected by dia- 
mond king Ty 
Cobb in] 936. The 
Writers’ group 
also fingered re- 
lief pitcher Rollie 
hingers for his 
unmatched 341 
saves. He is the 
first hurler with 
a lifetime losing 
record to enter 
Cooperstown. 





By MICHAEL QUINN 


Son of 3-D? 


The ’50s brought us the air- 
borne axes and knives of 3-D 
cinema. The *70s saw Sensur- 
round—huge speakers that 
uncannily duplicated the ex 
perience of listening to huge 
speakers. Now comes “virtu- 
al reality,” a high-tech pro 
cess that envelops viewers in 
a world of computer-gener- 


Wanted Men 


Their name means freedom 
from pain—hardly the reac 
tion of other musicmakers 
to upstarts Nirvana and their 
new release, Nevermind. The 
album rode to the top of 
Billboard's hit list last week, 
swatting aside Michael Jack 
son's Dangerous. Washing 
ton State art students turned 
rockers Kurt Cobain and 
Chris Novoselic joined forces 
with drummer David Grohl in 
1990. Since then the group's 
punk-pop fusion and themes 
of alienation and injustice 
have struck a chord with col 
lege students, who raided 
record stores over the winter 
break, sending sales of Ne- 
vermind to the pinnacle of 
popdom. 
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ated images. Usually this re- 
quires wearing a helmet that 
would have embarrassed 
Captain Video. But The 
Lawnmower Man, due in 
March, tries to re-create vir- 
tual reality for seatbound 
moviegoers. A tale of sci- 
ence run amuck, it features 
rising stars Jeff Fahey and 
Jenny Wright making literal 
love in virtual reality. 
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Essay 


Michael Kinsley 


Why Not Move 
The Government? 


FE oris Yeltsin and friends seem to be losing their enthusi- 
asm for Minsk. When the leaders of the three Slavic re- 
publics announced the replacement of the Soviet Union by a 
Commonwealth of Independent States on Dec. 8, they de- 
clared that the Commonwealth’s seat of government would 
be Minsk. Minsk? Minsk, the capital of Belorussia, is 400 
miles southwest of Moscow. It was a way of signaling the 
break between the old union and the new Commonwealth. 

But now the Commonwealth itself seems to be faltering, 
and talk of moving the central functions of government to 
Minsk is dying out. Perhaps disagreements among the vari- 
ous republics are proving too great for any form of union. 
Perhaps Minsk was just a tactical bluff all along. Or perhaps 
someone has looked at a map, thought about Chekhov's 
three sisters yearning for Moscow, and decided that life in 
Minsk is too high a price to pay for a rhetorical flourish. 

Here in the U.S., meanwhile, the project of moving the 
government a few hundred miles to the southwest proceeds 
apace, under the supervision of Senator Robert Byrd of 
West Virginia. In 1989 Byrd gave up the Senate majority 
leadership to become chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He made no bones about why: his intention was to di- 
rect federal spending toward West Virginia. A billion dollars 
in five years was his goal, and he made it in half that time. 

Apart from the usual highways and parks, Byrd has taken 
a special interest in transplanting pieces of federal agencies 
from metropolitan Washington to his home state. Among 
the departments of government that have offered up various 
limbs and organs for sacrifice are the FBI division of finger- 
printing, the CIA and the Treasury Department's Bureau of 
the Public Debt, Internal Revenue Service and Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. Even the Coast Guard has 
moved its national computer operation to Byrd’s landlocked 
state. 

Strangely, Byrd’s little experiment in de-Washington- 
ization has become the focus of outrage among the very peo- 
ple who are otherwise most critical of Washington and its 
ways. To these critics, it is the very symbol of congressional 
arrogance of power, isolation from reality, contempt for the 
voters, and so on, and demonstrates the need for term limits 
if not lynching. Bob Byrd, formerly thought to be at worst a 








courtly, fiddle-playing gasbag, is 
portrayed as a voracious monster of 
the pork barrel. 

, To be sure, Byrd’s motive is to 
help his state. And there is some- 
_ thing less than perfect about a po- 
litical system that decides where to 
locate the FBI's division of finger- 
printing based on the vagaries of 
the congressional seniority system. 
(Whether term limits would cure 
this defect is another question. Al- 
though Byrd has been in the Senate 
for 33 years, he has only been Ap- 
propriations chairman for three). 
But, perhaps by coincidence, West Virginia is—from an anti- 
Washington perspective—probably the ideal place for the 
Federal Government to seep away to. Economically and cul- 
turally, if not geographically, it’s about as far away from 
Washington as anyplace else in the country. 

Consider the good-government advantages of (let’s call 
it) the Byrd Migration. First there is the Minsk effect. What 
better way to symbolize an end to the old ways and commit- 
ment to reform than physically moving the government? 
What better way to break up old bureaucracies than to up- 
root and transplant them, files and all? 

Second, spreading the government around a bit ought to 
reduce that self-feeding and self-regarding Beltway culture 
that Washington-phobes claim to dislike so much. Of course 
there is a good deal of hypocrisy in this anti-Washington 
chatter, Much of it comes from politicians and journalists 
who have spent most of their adult lives in Washington and 
wouldn't care to live anywhere else. They are not rushing to 
West Virginia themselves, except for the occasional quaint 
rustic weekend. But they can take comfort that public ser- 
vants at the Bureau of the Public Debt, at least, have escaped 
the perils of inside-the-Beltway insularity. 

Third, is Senator Byrd’s raw spread-the-wealth philoso- 
phy completely illegitimate? The Federal Government and 
government-related private enterprises have made metro- 
politan Washington one of the richest areas of the country. 
By contrast, West Virginia is the second poorest state, after 
Mississippi. The entire country’s taxes support the govern- 
ment. Why shouldn't more of the country get a piece of it? 
As private businesses are discovering, the electronic revolu- 
tion is making it less and less necessary for work to be cen- 
tralized at headquarters. There’s no reason the government 
shouldn't take more advantage of this trend as well. 

Maryland Congresswoman Constance Morella claims she 
is “afraid to go to sleep at night for fear of waking up and find- 
ing another agency has been moved to West Virginia.” D.C.’s 
elected shadow senator, Jesse Jackson, says the migration 
“smacks of racism.” That is merely Jackson's way of saying he 
doesn’t like it. It’s true the affected federal employees suffer 
the trauma of cither uprooting their families or losing their 
jobs, But the same trauma is faced by employees of the many 
businesses enticed into the Washington area, often with the 
energetic help of these same members of Congress. 

It is hardly enough, though, to expel a few thousand mid- 
level bureaucrats from the alleged Eden inside the Washing- 
ton Beltway. Really purging the Washington culture enough 
to satisfy its noisiest critics will require a mass exodus on the 
order of what the Khmer Rouge instituted when they took 
over Phnom Penh in 1975. Until the very members of the 
Time Washington bureau itself are traipsing south along 
1-95, their word processors strapped to their backs, the na- 
tion cannot rest easy. But America’s would-be Khmer Rouge 
should give Senator Byrd more credit for showing the way. = 
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If all dogs were the same, 
all we'd make is Dog Chow. 


Sixty years of pet nutrition research have helped us formulate the #1 brand of dry dog food. 
One that’ great tasting. One thats 100% complete and balanced. 

And one that is formulated with 43 key nutrients, meat and bone meal, and whole grains, 
all combined in a taste dogs love. Its called 
Purina Dog Chow. We've fed it to thousands 
of dogs to be sure it provides all the nutrition 
normal adult dogs need. 

But remember, we make all kinds of 
dog food with different kinds of nutrition. 
One’ just right for your dog. 





Pet-tested. Veterinarian-recommended. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 







